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AW, justice, mercy, faith, goodness, 

truth, beauty, are now on the scaffold 

and wrong is on the throne; but, as all his- 
tory shows, not forever. 


HE thirst for justice remains in the 

world, and will remain until satisfied. 
Because of it, hope for liberty and democ- 
racy, however terrifying the world revolu- 
ion, survives. 


O Selective Training and Service Act 

can ever permanently mechanize 
American men, for they have drunk too 
deeply at the well of liberty. 


C. DURANT, founder of the Gen- 

e eral Motors Company, asks: “If 

ninety per cent of the people of the world 

want peace, why don’t we have it?” Echo, 
Mr. Durant, Why, indeed! 


N the matter of colors we agree with 
President Wriston, of Brown University, 
that there is no point in calling our young 
college men “red.” They are not “red.” 
They are, naturally, just plain “green.” 


E agree with William Allen White that 

“Men may erase from the walls of 
France ‘liberty, fraternity, equality,’ but 
those words will never fade in the hearts of 
the French people. England may be con- 
quered by arms, but the conqueror’s victory 
will mock him in the end.” 


UR country has rarely faced a more 

difficult problem than this: how to 
unite our forces against the dictatorial 
powers without ourselves succumbing to 
dictatorship. It is not impossible for Fas- 
cism to come to a country in the guise of 
Anti-fascism. 


T this writing the outcome of the war 
against England is uncertain. When, 
three hundred years ago, Louis XIV was at 
war with England, he prophesied that it 
would be the last /ouis d’or that would win. 
Today it may be the last gallon of gasoline 
that will decide. 


ROFESSOR Charles A. Beard, we have 

read your Balance Sheet of American 
History with profit, we believe, to what we 
think of editorially as our mind. We have 
resolved to repeat fewer “slick phrases,”’ if 
possible, which reveal our “personal preju- 
dices.”” Because of your work we hope not 
to “whirl these words over and over like a 
Chinese prayer wheel, as if incantations 
would turn the trick.” Neither are we going 
to give ourselves over to “despair,” or to 
any “magic formula imported from Eu- 
rope.” We agree with you that “What we 
are and can do depend upon what we have 
been, have done, and have thought.” We 
agree with you wholeheartedly, also, that: 
“In American history alone are contained 
the signs of our strength and our weakness. 
Here in our past are the promises and perils 
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of American life. Here we must search, it 
may be with many tears, but here, and 
nowhere else. Though we may learn from 
distant places, all that we learn must be 
made a part of our heritage if it is to be 
substance, not phrase and shadow.” 


T is encouraging to note that the United 
States Government has not lost sight 
of its duty to relinquish its “special rights” 
in China. In 1938 it called Japan’s atten- 
tion to the progress made toward the re- 
linquishment of such “rights” of a special 
character which the United States, together 
with other countries, has long possessed in 
China. In 1931 discussions on the subject 
were suspended because of the Mukden in- 
cident. In 1937 this government was again 
giving favorable consideration to the ques- 
tion when there broke out the current hostil- 
ities between China and Japan. Within a 
few weeks our State Department has said: 


It has been this Government’s tradi- 
tional and declared policy and desire to 
move rapidly by process of orderly negotia- 
tion and agreement with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, whenever conditions warrant, to- 
ward the relinquishment of extraterritorial 
rights and of all other so-called “special 
rights” possessed by this country as by 
other countries in China by virtue of inter- 
national agreements. That policy remains 
unchanged. 

HE United States Government aims to 

minimize brute force as the ultima ratio 
in world affairs. To avoid any possible mis- 
understanding it has informed France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and the 
Axis Powers that, in accordance with its 
traditional policy relating to the Western 
Hemisphere, it will not recognize any trans- 
fer, and would not acquiesce in any attempt 
to transfer, any geographical region of the 
Western Hemisphere from one non-Ameri- 
can power to another non-American power. 


INCE the peace movement is most vi- 
tally concerned with the development of 
law for the nations, it can but be encouraged 
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by the recent establishment of the Inter- 
American Bar Association. The Association 
will concern itself with the advance of the 
science of jurisprudence in all its phases, 
including the study of comparative law. It 
will aim to promote uniformity of commer- 
cial legislation and to further the diffusion 
of the knowledge of laws throughout the 
various American countries. Composed of 
national, municipal, and state bar associa- 
tions, and societies dedicated to special 
phases of jurisprudence, it may be expected 
to play no unimportant part in the promo- 
tion of the principles of justice between 
many interests of the Western Hemisphere. 


Selective Service and Training 


HE Congress agreed to its Selective 

Service and Training Act of 1940 on 
September 14. Two days later it became the 
law of this land. It provides for the com- 
pulsory registration of all males between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-six, and 
for the induction into the army by the 
President of the United States of such num- 
bers of men as in his judgment may be re- 
quired in the national interest. The act 
appears elsewhere in these columns. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide a 
just and systematic plan for compulsory 
military training in time of peace, and serv- 
ice in time of war. 

It is held by its friends that no step 
contributing substantially to the safety of 
our country should now be omitted. It is 
argued that we cannot assure ourselves 
against attack by practicing an inoffensive 
isolation. American territory, wealth, food 
and ideals must not be left without protec- 
tion. We cannot depend upon our navy and 
the oceans as our only means of defense. 
Even if we look upon these as our first line 
of defense, there must be a second line in 
the form of an army adequately supplied 
with all necessary equipment, including 
planes. Such an army cannot be established 
by voluntary enlistments. Therefore, we 
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must have a system of compulsory registra- 
tion and training, no more unjust in its 
essence than the compulsory payment of 
taxes. Faced with the choice between a 
constant feeling of insecurity on the one 
hand and the arming ourselves in full 
against possible conflict backed by the 
integrity of conscious strength on the other, 
the Congress has decided for the latter. 

The whole matter has produced a pro- 
longed discussion, both in the House and 
in the Senate, throughout the press of our 
country, and especially among the various 
societies. Most of the peace organizations 
lined themselves up against the whole bus- 
iness. 

The American Peace Society has taken no 
position upon the question. Its officers are 
not wholly in agreement among themselves. 
Their views range from favoring “that the 
American Peace Society should publicly 
express itself against any measure of such 
a character” to “I am very much in favor 
of such legislation.” One officer writes: 
“This country not only needs for its own 
protection a greater command of trained 
men for military purposes, but also,” he 
says, “such training would be of great value 
to the youth of the country in developing 
character and self-discipline.’ One officer, 
long trained in the diplomatic service, 
writes: “If we are to continue to exist as 
an independent power we shall have to 
adopt—and at once—some system of uni- 
versal military training. This is necessary, 
not only for its avowed purpose, but in 
order to impress firmly upon the youth of 
this country the duties of civic restraint 
and obedience, without which the civil liber- 
ties they enjoy can easily be turned into 
grave dangers to the State by foreign sub- 
versive agencies, which we all know are 
already at work. Liberty implies absence 
of arbitrary restraint, it is true, but not 
immunity from reasonable regulation.” 

Wortp AFFairs assumes that practically 
all healthy Americans believe in an ade- 
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quate national defense, by which they must 
mean an army and a navy. If we are to 
have an army and a navy, manifestly both 
should be equipped with all the adequacy 
known to the men qualified for leadership 
in the business. The Selective Service and 
Training Act represents the views of such 
men and, too, of the representatives placed 
by the people in legislative and executive 
positions. Wor tp AFFarrs accepts the Act 
as now the law of the land. It will support 
it in all its fullness. 

In doing this it does not accept the thesis 
that military training is the best physical 
training for young men. Neither does it 
believe that the military power of any one 
nation can be expected to establish that 
justice, including a system of laws suffi- 
ciently just to win the acceptance of nations, 
without which there can be no cessation 
of wars. 

The important thing for anti-war work- 
ers now is to collect information and opinion 
bearing on the deeper issues raised by the 
conflicts in Europe and the Far East, and 
to relate their findings to the prospects of 
a more just and durable peace. Clear 
thinking demands that we keep our heads 
and do the best we can to devise ways and 
means by which nations may achieve their 
enlightened purposes without recourse to 
war. Every citizen of this our democracy is 
therefore directly concerned with our for- 
eign policies. 

Mr. George Soule, writing in the New 
Republic, suggests the following bases for 
our foreign policy: “1. The utmost possible 
help to Britain short of war; 2. Prompt 
and full preparation for attack on ourselves 
—direct or indirect, by all the channels the 
Fascists have shown their ability to use in 
the past; 3. Abstention from any commit- 
ment to help Britain win the war (if she 
succeeds in beating off attack) without full 
understanding of what she would do with 
victory, and without ability to hold her to 
the promise; 4. Recognition that the only 
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world order in which the United States 
should become a partner is one in which 
the democratic revolution is fulfilled—in 
economic and social terms as well as in 
political.” While there seems to be a slight 
contradiction between 1 and 3, these are 
thoughtful proposals. Let us say, however, 
that there is one channel—‘the Fascists 
have showr their ability to use in the past,” 
which we hope Mr. Soule will discuss more 
at length. We refer to the success Mr. Hit- 
ler has shown in his work with the youth 
of Germany. The Fuehrer appears to have 
developed a united spiritual devotion among 
the young people of Germany rarely 
equalled in the history of peoples. He ap- 
pears to have achieved this through the 
processes of the military arts. We hope that 
Mr. Soule may be moved to tell us whether 
or not, in his judgment, a similar united 
patriotism and eagerness to sacrifice to the 
utmost can be developed among the youth 
of America by methods other than military. 

What we need to know in this land is 
how we are to invigorate our democracy. 
We know something of our weaknesses; we 
know that we are wasting our land, our 
forests, our minerals, our rivers, and our 
human resources. We have too little pro- 
duction and too much unemployment. We 
are still beset by ignorance and disease. 
Our finances are in a mess. We do not 
know how to handle our gold, our trans- 
portation system or our markets. It re- 
mains for us to save capitalism, free labor, 
end the need for subsidies to business, farm- 
ers and the unemployed; balance our budget 
and profit by experience. If we are to play 
a part in the world that is to be, after the 
wars that are now devastating it, we must 
first clean our own house in all these de- 
partments. We must prove that we mean 
business about it and that democracy can 
do the job. Is there enough of a challenge 
in all this to bring about that solidarity, 
that devotion to country, that willingness 
to sacrifice to the utmost, especially among 
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our youth, which we have been led to be- 
lieve characterizes the people of Italy and 
Germany? These are questions of interest 
to anyone concerned for the part our coun- 
try should play in behalf of world peace. 
Our plans for selective service and train- 
ing may give us the spirit of unity essential 
to the answers. 


End of the Entente Cordiale 


HE Third Republic of France, existing 

since 1871, is already being referred to 
as “The Old Regime.” The Entente Cor- 
diale, established by Edward VII of Eng- 
land and M. Delcassé of France nearly 
forty years ago—the Entente that grew 
into a virtual alliance in 1911 and united 
France and Great Britain against Germany 
in the World War—was broken on July 5 
when the Pétain Government of France 
severed diplomatic relations with London. 
This historic break followed the British 
attack on French naval vessels in the North 
African harbor of Oran. While Britain’s 
purpose was to prevent the French war- 
ships from passing into the hands of Herr 
Hitler and Mussolini, the effect in France 
was serious. 

Since the World War frequent occasions 
for ill will have arisen between London and 
Paris. British ambassadors in Berlin have 
appeared to the French from time to time 
to be advocates of German interests against 
French interests. The late Aristide Briand, 
French “appeaser” of his day, frequently 
complained that every time he attempted 
cooperation against the Germans at a time 
when French military strength would have 
been effective, the British were found siding 
with the Germans. The French point out, 
furthermore, that they did not initiate 
Chamberlain’s operations at Munich. Many 
of them believe England to be largely to 
blame for the breakdown in Flanders and 
for the successful thrust through at Sedan; 
because they feel that Britain failed them 
at crucial moments, leaving the brunt of 
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battle to be borne by France. In any event, 
the Entente Cordiale is no more. What the 
future relations between France and Eng- 
land are to be lies wholly in the lap of Provi- 
dence. 


The Challenge from Berlin 


Authority versus Freedom 


HE eternal problem of the conflict be- 

tween authority and freedom, dictator- 
ship and democracy, is brought before us 
again by the happenings in Europe. Gov- 
ernments of free peoples are suffering the 
bitterest disaster in their history. 

Because of a faith in peace for herself, 
England developed a very active pacifist 
party; and France, more given to logical 
processes, conceived of peace for herself 
based upon a policy of military defense. 

Herr Hitler conceived both policies to be 
typical of democratic weakness, and went 
at the job of building on his own designs 
accordingly. He went at his business, 
banking on the anaemia in the pacifist posi- 
tion, of expanding Germany’s production of 
up-to-the-minute machines for attack. 

England and France were not only mis- 
taken in their policies, they were sorely 
weakened by divided councils within, a 
fact shown by their shifting cabinet changes 
and differences even over military strategy. 

Faced by such weaknesses on the part 
of their enemies, the leaders of Germany 
made their own docile and hard working 
people into a superior military organiza- 
tion, a machine that proved its effective- 
ness not only because of the strength due to 
their own extraordinary discipline, but 
probably more because of those impotencies 
within England and France. 

There is no doubt of the constant in- 
ternal dangers to democratic societies. Be- 
lieving in peace, many tend to drift away 
from the virilities of life, to forsake the 
joys of creative performance and to turn 
to the easy ways of gabble, money, and 
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snobbery. It is all too apparent that the 
Allies, with all their money, failed to pro- 
duce enough of the right goods, while the 
Germans, without money, produced little 
else. So it is becoming increasingly clear 
that democracies, including our own, can- 
not expect to survive this epoch unless we 
can all conceive a vision larger than Hitler’s, 
a truer and nobler vision of employments 
and dignities, hopes and enthusiasms. In 
any case, it is clear that democracies can- 
not expect to survive in an atmosphere of 
mere complacency, childish confusion, or 
preventible decrepitude. 

We prefer to believe that if we brace 
ourselves we can more than hold our own. 
This is undoubtedly what Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, who knows Europe better than 
most of us, means when she writes that she 
has come to believe any free country can 
beat Germany “hands down if it works 
and arms and believes in itself half as hard”’ 
as the Germans. 

Our major job in the United States is 
to establish a clearer governmental balance 
between authority and freedom, and out 
of it to progress in our unity. The estab- 
lishment of such a balance depends pri- 
marily upon a functional familiarity with 
the teachings of experience, by which we 
mean a knowledge that puts us to work. 
Experience, thought Henry Adams, is the 
arch to build upon. 

The founding fathers of this Republic 
saw at our very beginnings that foreign 
nations would know and view us as we 
actually are, and act toward us accordingly. 
As pointed out in 7he Federalist, if foreign- 
ers should find our national government to 
be “efficient and well administered, our 
trade prudently regulated, our militia prop- 
erly organized and disciplined, our re- 
sources and finances discreetly managed, 
our credit reestablished, our people free, 
contented, and united, they will be much 
more disposed to cultivate our friendship 
than provoke our resentment.” These 
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words savor of natural law. They are the 
embodiment of common sense. 

The principal purposes of our govern- 
ment are set forth in other words and with 
a sufficing clarity in the familiar preamble 
to our Constitution. Our Government faces 
the constant task of improving the quality 
of the Union of our States, to advance the 
cause of justice, to insure domestic tran- 
quillity, to provide for the common defense, 
to promote the general welfare, to secure 
the blessings of liberty for ourselves and 
our posterity, and to refreshen our faith in 
the possibilities of that task. 

It is through our government that we 
must establish our common defense, pre- 
serve peace, regulate commerce with other 
nations, and superintend our intercourse, 
political and commercial, with foreign 
countries. 

It is through our government that we 
create a balance between authority and 
freedom. This is an axiomatic fact which 
cannot be made plainer by argument. If 
this balance is to be maintained, as Hamil- 
ton pointed out, “The means ought to be 
proportioned to the end”; the persons from 
whom “the attainment of any end is ex- 
pected, ought to possess the means by 
which it is to be obtained.” Government, 
even over ourselves, we must have. Gov- 
ernment must have authority, but not too 
much, not enough to abolish the legitimate 
and cherished liberties of the people. 

We are a republican form of govern- 
ment, which means that we legislate through 
our representatives in Congress assembled. 
Our foreign policies cannot be carried out 
in a town meeting. We cannot achieve any 
balance between authority and freedom by 
public clamor. It is a privilege of free 
men to establish their own authority and 
to abide by it. Traffic rules limiting the 
behavior of otherwise free drivers make the 
use of our highways possible. Without au- 
thority, backed by brains and responsi- 
bility, freedom itself dies in its own ashes. 
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It is clear that the most perfect balance 
between the two can be maintained only 
when the authority of government—for, 
of and by the people—rests on the free con- 
sent of us all. Going back again to Mr. 
Hamilton, writing in The Federalist, “The 
fabric of American empire ought to rest on 
the solid basis of the consent of the people. 
The streams of national power ought to flow 
immediately from that pure original foun- 
tain of all legitimate authority.” 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
mere establishment of a balance between 
authority and liberty cannot in and of it- 
self save our American system. Without 
self reliance and a new faith in the Ameri- 
can way; without an enthusiastic devotion 
to decency, integrity and self discipline; 
without a new birth of social justice; with- 
out foreseeing, even beyond any mere bal- 
ance between authority and liberty, an 
America of self-reliant, brave, independent, 
intelligent and generous men and women, 
building their homes, creating beauty and 
high behavior; no form of political organi- 
zation, balanced or otherwise, can unite our 
American people with any such success as 
has been shown by Adolph Hitler and 
Benito Mussolini. Without a great intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual awakening 
in this land we too may go the way of other 
so-called democracies, sharing only in some 
pathetic decline of the West. 

Perhaps the present contest for the Presi- 
dency of the United States is showing us 
what the nature of that awakening must 
be. In any event human beings, because 
of their suffering, sense anew their needs 
for a clearer understanding of the basic 
things in government. That is all to the 
good. They are also seeking, some of them, 
how to disinfect their pettinesses with the 
white light of an honest religion. That is 
hopeful because we live with the laws of 
Nature. Because of the German Fuehrer, 
possibly, the white race may come to a new 
and nobler conception of self-interest. 
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Weakness Not Enough 


‘6 AR will cease when soldiers refuse 

W.. fight. What are you going to do 
about it?” These are the words of a 
poster circulated in England, eight months 
after the start of war, by the so-called Peace 
Pledge Union. Six officials of the Union— 
including a university lecturer at Cam- 
bridge University, a schoolmaster, and 
other members of leading British families— 
were haled before the Bow Street Police 
Court, London, where they were bound over 
to come up for judgment if called upon 
within twelve months. The prisoners prom- 
ised to withdraw the poster, and to instruct 
their officers to exercise due care in the is- 
sue of further literature. Each was ordered 
to pay twenty-five dollars costs. 

The presiding judge, Sir Robert Dum- 
mett, pointed out how the publication of 
the poster constituted an offense against 
the law. He acknowledged that the defend- 
ants were “reputable citizens in the highest 
sense of the word,” and he believed them 
to be “honorable men.’”’ The case was an 
important one, he said, and not easy for any 
court to try. “We are fighting to keep this 
a free country. The defendants, fortunately 
for them in my judgment,” he added, “are 
living in a country where they can express 
their views with perfect freedom. They 
ought to be grateful to the men who are 
sacrificing their lives to preserve that right.” 
It was clear to the court that however 
cleverly the defendants might subsequently 
prove to themselves that they had intended 
no harm to His Majesty’s forces, if they had 
reflected for a moment they must have 
known that such a poster might possibly 
cause disaffection in the ranks of the fight- 
ing men and endanger the very freedom 
they so wished to preserve. 

England has had experience of this type 
of pacifist heretofore. Back in February, 
1933, a number of Oxford Union men signed 
a pledge never to fight for King or Coun- 
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try. In the same year a Labor Party con- 
ference announced that its members would 
never go to war. In 1935 a wide referendum 
was conducted throughout England with the 
result that it was announced to the world 
that twelve million Englishmen had signed 
a ballot expressing their opposition to war. 

No such behavior has been allowed in 
Germany or Italy. 

Unilateral pledges to do or not to do 
something in some future situation, the na- 
ture of which could not be foreseen, have 
proved to be as profitless as they have 
been unwise. The pacifist pledges in Britain 
have turned out to be mere challenges to 
Hitler and Mussolini. However sound ideal- 
istically, they have ended in failures prac- 
tically. Attempts to limit reason and mod- 
eration to one side in European disputes 
have ended in unreasonable settlements 
and defeats of justice. 

“Keep the United States out of war’’— 
paradoxical as it may seem—is an unwise 
slogan for anyone seriously concerned to 
keep America out of war. To keep America 
out of war must begin by keeping war out 
of the world. The job of keeping war out 
of the world is a collective business. A na- 
tion that attempts to keep out of war for 
a purely selfish purpose is sure to lose its 
own soul. A nation as large as ours must 
base its peace not on weakness but on 
strength. Civilized beings will hope and 
pray to keep out of war, but if war threat- 
ens them, if the foundations of law and 
order, of freedom and justice, of mercy and 
truth are threatened by ruthlessness, if one’s 
loved ones are in danger of destruction, one 
cannot on moral or practical grounds fall 
back upon any theoretical pacifism. 

War is a very great evil. It is a futile 
and crazy business. Its elimination will 
not be brought about by pledges and slogans 
never to fight, to keep America out of war, 
and the like. It will come about as a by- 
product of clear thinking, of hard work for 
the establishment of justice and righteous- 
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ness. The peace which men deserve can 
flow from no compromise between what 
they conceive to be right and what they 
deem to be wrong. The following pertinent 
words by Theodore Roosevelt are engraved 
on the walls of the entrance hall to the 
Natural History Museum in New York 
City: 

“Ours is a government of liberty, by, 
through, and under the law.” 

“A great democracy must be progressive 
or it will soon cease to be great or a de- 
mocracy.”’ 

“Aggressive fighting for the right is the 
noblest sport the world affords.” 

“In popular government results worth 
having can only be achieved by men who 
combine worthy ideals with practical good 
sense.” 

“Tf I must choose between righteousness 
and peace, I choose righteousness.” 


No one nation is capable of establishing 
world peace. A true and honest pacifism 
must mean a vigorous will to establish a 
tranquillity of order among nations—a 
product of a virile collective effort—all 
parties aiming at the goal of human decency 
by working creatively together. 


As to the French Surrender 


HE reasons for the surrender of France 

as set forth by Marshal Pétain, were 
four in number. First, too few Allies; 
secondly, too few arms; thirdly, too few 
men, and fourthly, a weakening in the 
French spirit of sacrifice. 

France certainly had found herself to 
be deprived finally of all Allies. When 
England withdrew from the continent, 
France had already been shorn of her 
Allies in the Balkans, of her alliance with 
Russia, of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, of 
any protection from Belgium, and, indeed, 
of her own indispensable industrial areas. 
The Marshal’s first reason seems indisput- 
able. 

France has known that she could not 
compete in arms with Germany. French 
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relative weakness in arms has been due to 
no criminal negligence. She was left with 
no choice except to concentrate primarily 
on a policy of defense. She spent money, 
therefore, to the limit in building the best 
possible system of fortifications between 
herself and Germany. That policy, not 
wholly unrelated to the principles of rea- 
son and humanity, proved ineffective against 
the German superior power for aggressive 
attack. 

The inferiority of France to Germany in 
the mere matter of numbers—thirty-seven 
million fewer in population—has been a 
self-evident fact. The French have real- 
ized, therefore, especially since the last 
world war, that their only hope for survival 
rested upon an adequate defense and aid 
from Allies. Both of these means of protec- 
tion failed. We cannot agree with those who 
say that if France had had ten thousand 
more airplanes, all the men that Germany 
threw into the conflict would have been help- 
less because France could have demolished 
every line of German communication that 
carried soldiers to the front. Germany was 
in an even better position to build airplanes. 
With the breakdown of the Maginot line, the 
withdrawal of all possible protection from 
Allies, including England, the French were 
powerless to stop German tanks and in- 
fantrymen. Again, Marshal Pétain has 
shown that he knows his France. 

As to his last reason, he must be com- 
forted to know that the world including 
Germany has found the spirit of sacrifice 
very much alive in his beloved land. Every- 
one knows that Frenchmen came through 
every bloody battle with French honor and 
soldierly virtues, untarnished, the equals in 
repeated instances of the proudest heroes of 
antiquity. We all know of those 1,500,000 
French boys who gave their lives on the 
altar of France. We cannot attribute the 
downfall of France to any weakening of the 
spirit of sacrifice. 

Knowing the French as we do, we can not 
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believe that they underestimated the enemy, 
or that they failed to see what was coming. 
We do not even believe that they over- 
estimated the invincibility of the Maginot 
forts. Some of those soldier boys, through 
long months of inactivity, may have come 
to think that all they had to do was to 
sit tight behind that chain of fortresses, and 
that the war would be won; but the leaders 
knew better. The English papers up until 
the time of the French surrender gave 
generous space to the heroism of the French 
armies before the pitiless battering ram that 
assailed them night and day without relief. 
As one English correspondent wrote under 
date of June 25, “Far beyond the limit of 
human endurance men fought tanks throw- 
ing flame and shells; unexampled bravery 
was shown by these units, especially the 
fourteenth division of De Lattre holding the 
junction of two armies at Attigny.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury asked all 
the churches in England to observe June 16 
as a day of prayer for France. 

On June 11 the Archbishop wrote: 


May there not be some danger lest our 
Allies in France should misunderstand our 
present and necessary preoccupation with 
the problems of home defence? I am sure 
that I am only expressing what is in the 
heart of my fellow-countrymen when I as- 
sure them in this supreme hour of their 
terrible ordeal, which they are facing with 
such indomitable spirit, that they are in our 
thoughts day and night and that it is our 
one desire to give them all the help in our 
power. They will understand that we in 
this country must needs be giving a new 
intensity of thought and care to our own 
home defence. But they will not doubt 
that we most fully realize that in defending 
their country they are most truly defending 
ours. To that defence the people of this 
country are eager to give their utmost on 
the sea and in the air and on the land. 

Further, I hope that everywhere ministers 
of religion in the prayers which they offer 
and in their biddings to prayer, and all our 
people in their own prayers, will always in- 
clude our brave Allies. Let them know in 
their heroic struggle that they and the gal- 
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lant men who are fighting and dying for 
France and for our common cause are con- 
stantly remembered in the prayers which 
rise from the hearts of the British people. 


On June 14 Cardinal Hinsley asked the 
Roman Catholics to start at once a three- 
day intercession for the French nation. 

We would say to Marshal Pétain, and to 
all others suspecting the breakdown of the 
French spirit, that France, “beloved of 
every soul that loves or serves its kind”, can 
never die. Men can never forget her strug- 
gles on her own territory for the world. We 
quote from a letter by a French mother 
received before the Armistice from France: 


“Behind the lines we live: We try to 
keep up things, to remain as natural as pos- 
sible. I sow and plant vegetables and prune 
trees, raise poultry and watch kiddies play- 
ing. Every day I explain to the tiny 
tots the events, the struggle, the dangers, 
teaching them our creed that ‘France is 
worth more than that’—In thousands of 
houses bereft of fathers, husbands and sons 
the same thing occurs for the spirit of the 
nation is left into our keeping to be passed 
on to the children. 

“T have no news of my sons. I know the 
youngest one, if still alive, is quite on the 
front. The elder serves in the aviation, I 
don’t know where. My younger son-in-law 
is with his battery. The elder one does 
other work. My daughters and the children 
are here with my mother and me; it was 
safer. Our homes, our family treasures 
are practically all gone but that is nothing 
of course. We live crowded in a part of the 
house as the rest has been taken from us. 
But we have yet our own roof over our 
heads so that we are amongst the fortunate. 

“Also it does not harm anyone to suffer 
a little; it is somehow a kind of relief. It 
makes you one of the mass. To be happy 
would be to prove oneself unworthy of our 
race.” 


Since the armistice a letter from an Amer- 
ican in Paris states: 
“France is ruined, I fear, forever. Ger- 


mans very polite and eminently correct, but 
will take what they want. Are removing 
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the bronze lamp posts from the Concorde 
and shipping them to Germany. . . . Our 
radio is controlled and our only papers are 
those published by the Germans. Their or- 
ganization is complete and formidable. Let 
America make no mistake about what mod- 
ern war means-—it is a single national in- 
dustry requiring huge stores of mechanical 
units, tanks, planes, guns, etc., thorough dis- 
cipline and training, capable army, navy, 
submarine and air forces. ... Such a 
crash for the dear France that we love so 
much!” 
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Whatever reasons may be given for the 
surrender of France, none who has lived 
in that beautiful land can ever believe that 
the spiritual soil out of which grew Saint 
Chappel, the Maid of Orleans, L’Abbé 
Constantin, Jean Valjean, so much religious 
liberty, such colors as in windows of the 
cathedral at Chartres, the thrift and beauty 
in peasant family life, all those civilized 
ways of living, none can believe that that 
has vanished forever. 








World Problems in Review 
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Our Foreign Policies 
As Set Forth in the 
Republican Platform 


The zero hour is here. America must 
prepare at once to defend our shores, our 
homes, our lives and our most cherished 
ideals. 

To establish a first line of defense we 
must place in official positions men of faith 
who put America first and who are deter- 
mined that her governmental and economic 
system be kept unimpaired. 

Our national defense must be so strong 
that no unfriendly power shall ever set foot 
on American soil. To assure this strength 
our national economy, the true basis of 
America’s defense, must be free of unwar- 
ranted government interference. 

Only a strong and sufficiently prepared 
America can speak words of reassurance 
and hope to the liberty-loving peoples of 
the world. 

The Republican Party is firmly opposed 
to involving this Nation in foreign war. 

We are still suffering from the ill effects 
of the last World War: a war which cost us 
a twenty-four billion dollar increase in our 
national debt, billions of uncollectible for- 
eign debts, and the complete upset of our 
economic system, in addition to the loss of 
human life and irreparable damage to the 
health of thousands of our boys. 

The present National Administration has 
already spent for all purposes more than 
fifty-four billion dollars; has boosted the 





national debt and current Federal taxes to 
an all-time high, and yet by the President’s 
own admission we are still wholly unpre- 
pared to defend our country, its institu- 
tions and our individual liberties in a war 
that threatens to engulf the whole world; 
and this in spite of the fact that foreign 
wars have been in progress for two years or 
more and that military information con- 
cerning these wars and the rearmament pro- 
grams of the warring nations has been at 
all times available to the National Adminis- 
tration through its diplomatic and other 
channels. 

The Republican Party stands for Ameri- 
canism, preparedness and peace. We ac- 
cordingly fasten upon the New Deal full 
responsibility for our unpreparedness and 
for the consequent danger of involvement 
in war. 

We declare for the prompt, orderly and 
realistic building of our national defense to 
the point at which we shall be able not only 
to defend the United States, its possessions, 
and essential outposts from foreign attack, 
but also efficiently to uphold in war the 
Monroe Doctrine. To this task the Repub- 
lican Party pledges itself when entrusted 
with national authority. In the meantime 
we shall support all necessary and proper 
defense measures proposed by the Adminis- 
tration in its belated effort to make up for 
lost time; but we deplore explosive utter- 
ances by the President directed at other 
governments which serve to imperil our 
peace; and we condemn all executive acts 
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and proceedings which might lead to war 
without the authorization of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Our sympathies have been profoundly 
stirred by invasion of unoffending countries 
by disaster to nations whose ideals most 
closely resemble our own. We favor the 
extension to all peoples fighting for liberty, 
or whose liberty is threatened, of such aid 
as shall not be in violation of international 
law or inconsistent with the requirements 
of our own national defense. 

We believe that the spirit which should 
animate our entire defensive policy is de- 
termination to preserve not our material in- 
terests merely, but those liberties which 
are the priceless heritage of America. 

We favor the strict enforcement of all 
laws controlling the entry of aliens. The 
activities of undesirable aliens should be 
investigated and those who seek to change 
by force and violence the American form 
of Government should be deported. 

We are threatened by unfair competition 
in world markets and by the invasion of our 
home markets, especially by the products 
of state-controlled foreign economies. 

We believe in tariff protection for Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Industry, as essential 
to our American standard of living. The 
measure of the protection shall be deter- 
mined by scientific methods with due re- 
gard to the interest of the consumer. 

We shall explore every possibility of re- 
opening the channels of international trade 
through negotiations so conducted as to 
produce genuine reciprocity and expand 
our exports. 

We condemn the manner in which the so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements of the 
New Deal have been put into effect without 
adequate hearings, with undue haste, with- 
out proper consideration of our domestic 
producers, and without Congressional ap- 
proval. These defects we shall correct. 


Our Foreign Policy 
As Set Forth in the 
Democratic Platform 


To this generation of Americans it is 
given to defend this democratic faith as it is 
challenged by social maladjustment within 
and totalitarian greed without. The world 


revolution against which we prepare our 
defense is so threatening that not until it 
has burned itself out in the last corner 
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of the earth will our democracy be able to 
relax its guard. 

In this world crisis, the purpose of the 
Democratic party is to defend against ex- 
ternal attack and justify by eternal progress 
the system of government and way of life 
from which the Democratic party takes its 
name. 

Toward the modern fulfillment of the 
American ideal, the Democratic party, dur- 
ing the last seven years, has labored suc- 
cessfully— 

1. To strengthen democracy by defensive 
preparedness against aggression, whether by 
open attack or secret infiltration; 

2. To strengthen democracy by increas- 
ing our economic efficiency; and 

3. To strengthen democracy by improv- 
ing the welfare of the people. 

These three objectives are one and in- 
separable. No nation can be strong by 
armaments alone. It must possess and use 
all the necessary resources for producing 
goods plentifully and distributing them ef- 
fectively. It must add to these factors of 
material strength the unconquerable spirit 
and energy of contented people, convinced 
that there are no boundaries to human 
progress and happiness in a land of liberty. 

Our faith that these objectives can be 
attained is made unshakeable by what has 
already been done by the present adminis- 
tration—in stopping the waste and exploita- 
tion of our human and natural resources, 
in restoring to the average man and woman 
a stake in the preservation of our democ- 
racy, in enlarging our national armaments, 
and in achieving national unity. 

We shall hold fast to these gains. We 
are proud of our record. Therefore the 
party in convention assembled indorses 
wholeheartedly the brilliant and courageous 
leadership of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and his statesmanship and that of the 
Congress for the past seven trying years. 
And to our President and great leader we 
send our cordial greetings. 

The American people are determined 
that war, raging in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
shall not come to America. 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our army, naval or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside 
of the Americas, except in case of attack. 
We favor and shall rigorously enforce and 
defend the Monroe Doctrine. 

The direction and aim of our foreign 
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policy has been, and will continue to be, 
the security and defense of our own land 
and the maintenance of its peace. 

For years our President has warned the 
nation that organized assaults against re- 
ligion, democracy and international good 
faith threatened our own peace and secur- 
ity. Men blinded by partisanship brushed 
aside these warnings as war-mongering and 
officious inter-meddling. The fall of 12 
nations was necessary to bring the belated 
approval of legislative and executive action 
that the President had urged and under- 
taken with the full support of the people. 
It is a tribute to the President’s foresight 
and action that our defense forces are today 
at the peak of their peacetime effectiveness. 

Weakness and unpreparedness invite ag- 
gression. We must be so strong that no 
possible combination of powers would dare 
to attack us. We propose to provide Amer- 
ica with an invincible air force, a navy 
strong enough to protect all our seacoasts 
and our national interests, and a fully- 
equipped and mechanized army. 

We shall continue to co-ordinate these 
implements of defense with the necessary 
expansion of industrial productive capacity 
and with the training of appropriate person- 
nel. Outstanding leaders of industry and 
labor have already been enlisted by the gov- 
ernment to harness our mighty economic 
forces for national defense. 

Experience of other nations gives warn- 
ing that total defense is necessary to repel 
attack, and that partial defense is no de- 
fense. 

We have seen the downfall of nations 
accomplished through internal dissension 
provoked from without. We denounce and 
will do all in our power to destroy the trea- 
sonable activities of disguised anti-demo- 
cratic and un-American agencies which 
would sap our strength, paralyze our will 
to defend ourselves, and destroy our unity 
by inciting race against race, class against 
class, religion against religion, and the peo- 
ple against their free institutions. 

To make America strong, and to keep 
America free, every American must give 
of his talents and treasure in accordance 
with his ability and his country’s needs. 
We must have democracy of sacrifice as 
well as democracy of opportunity. 

To insure that our armaments shall be 
implements of peace rather than war, we 
shall continue our traditional policies of 
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the good neighbors; observe and advocate 
international respect for the rights of others 
and for treaty obligations; cultivate foreign 
trade through desirable trade agreements; 
and foster economic collaboration with the 
republics of the western hemisphere. 

In self-defense and in good conscience, 
the world’s greatest democracy cannot 
afford heartlessly or in a spirit of appease- 
ment to ignore the peace-loving and liberty- 
loving peoples wantonly attacked by ruth- 
less aggressors. We pledge to extend to 
these peoples all the material aid at our 
command, consistent with law and not in- 
consistent with the interests of our own na- 
tional self-defense—all to the end that 
peace and international good faith may yet 
emerge triumphant. 

We do not regard the need for prepared- 
ness a warrant for infringement upon our 
civil liberties, but on the contrary we shall 
continue to protect them, in the keen reali- 
zation that the vivid contrast between the 
freedom we enjoy and the dark repression 
which prevails in the lands where liberty is 
dead, affords warning and example to our 
people to confirm their faith in democracy. 

We must strengthen democracy by in- 
creasing our economic efficiency. 


A World Constitution 


CHOLARS with time and taste for the 

business—and some who are not schol- 
ars—are already turning their attention 
again to the possibilities of a world constitu- 
tion. Some conceive of it as a revision of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
others as a brand new instrument for the 
establishment and maintenance of world 
peace. 

Within a few weeks Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
Chief Justice of India, delivered the twen- 
ty-second Convocation address at Benares 
Hindu University. While the address re- 
lated primarily to a new approach to the 
Indian problem, it contrasted the processes 
of constitution making in France, Ger- 
many, and Russia with those adopted in 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 

Sir Maurice made a number of pene- 
trating observations on the general subject 
of constitution making. His observations 
presented phases of the problem somewhat 
germane for the students of a possible 
world constitution. 

The speaker pointed out that it is of the 
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essence of a democratic constitution—and 
he could conceive of no other kind—that 
ultimately, and after full discussion and 
deliberation, the popular will should pre- 
vail. He expressed the opinion that no 
more effective political expedient has yet 
been discovered to achieve this result than 
that of counting votes, but that it remains 
a political expedient and not to be elevated 
into a moral principle. The democratic 
machine would scarcely be workable with- 
out majority decision in some form; but 
it works because even the minority are 
content to live under it, conscious that 
they in their turn may become the majority 
of tomorrow. 

The constitutional instrument itself, how- 
ever, can only be based upon a general 
agreement. While the idea of the “social 
contract” is no doubt a fiction, a political 
society, if it is to endure, must originate 
in the common agreement of those who 
compose it. No self-contained and self-gov- 
erning unity can survive if the elements 
which compose it are unwilling bedfellows. 
The strains and stresses which compulsory 
partnership sets up will in the end prove 
fatal. The world is strewn with the ruins 
of paper constitutions which failed because 
they ignored this simple truth; and many 
of the evils of Europe today have arisen 
from the creation of states with artificial 
unities, where facades of constitutional safe- 
guards have served only to conceal the 
hollowness of the internal structures. 

To urge that general agreement is a con- 
dition precedent to the establishment of a 
successful constitution, Sir Maurice Gwyer 
said, is not to put obstacles in the way of 
agreement. It is the beginning of wisdom, 
for it shows clearly what the first and nec- 
essary step to be taken is. 

And thus the speaker came to the next 
question: How is this agreement to be se- 
cured, or, if already existing, to be ascer- 
tained? The Chief Justice continued: 

Different countrics have made trial of different 
methods, and I am aware that at the present time 
many people in India feel a special attraction to 
the method known as the Constituent Assembly. 
But the Constituent Assemblies, elected on a wide 
franchise, which have sought to combine the se- 
curing of unity among diverse elements with the 
writing of the new constitution itself, have not 
always had a happy result. The Constituent As- 
sembly after the French Revolution ended in 
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committees of public safety, in Napoleon, and in 
20 years of war. The experiment repeated 60 
years later produced another Napoleon, war, and 
a disastrous defeat. Of the German National 
Assembly at Frankfurt in 1848, an English his- 
torian has written: 

“It was patriotic, ambitious, laborious, quick to 
resent foreign injuries, solicitous to extend German 
power, and notable as having created the original 
nucleus of a German navy. After elaborate dis- 
cussions characterized by a high seriousness it 
produced a democratic constitution for united 
Germany, of which there was no feature more 
valuable than a long array of scrupulous provi- 
sions for the protection of personal liberty. Yet 
its work was in vain. It is one of the tragedies 
of modern history that this Assembly, launched on 
a vast surge of national enthusiasm, was unable to 
accomplish its self-appointed task, and that the 
union of Germany was achieved, not by the give 
and take of Parliamentary argument, but by the 
blood and iron of civil and foreign war.” 


The constitution produced by the As- 
sembly at Weimar in 1919, Sir Maurice 
pointed out, did not even survive to be 
extinguished by the present war, but had 
died long since. The Russian Constituent 
Assembly, elected in 1917 by the votes of 
45,000,000 people, met only once. The 
Bolshevist minority withdrew after the re- 
fusal of the Assembly to discuss a Bol- 
shevist declaration. The Assembly pro- 
claimed Russia to be a Democratic Feder- 
ative Republic and then adjourned; but 
before the day appointed for the second 
sitting the Soviet Executive Committee had 
decreed its dissolution and their soldiers 
barred all approaches to the place where 
the Assembly should have met. 

Though the French National Assembly 
did indeed produce a constitution on paper, 
it failed and was succeeded by a dictator- 
ship, because, “intoxicated with theory,” 
it took no account of realities. Its nine- 
teenth-century successor repeated the error 
and suffered the same consequences. The 
German Assemblies of 1848 and 1919 were 
neither of them strong enough to persuade 
or master their discordant elements; and 
the Bolshevists were determined from the 
first that the Russian Assembly should be 
extinguished at the earliest moment, and 
that the will of the minority should prevail. 

By way of contrast, Sir Maurice Gwyer 
cited the procedure adopted for the pur- 
pose of bringing into existence the Consti- 
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tutions of Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. 


In Canada (he said) the idea of a federal con- 
stitution had been familiar for many years before 
the British North America Act, but the scheme 
which finally issued in the Act originated in 1864 
at a conference of Ministers from the Maritime 
Provinces and from Upper and Lower Canada, 
then united in a single province. The resolutions 
adopted by the conference were approved in Up- 
per and Lower Canada in the following year, and 
a delegation visited London to discuss defence 
and other matters. In 1866 the Legislatures of 
the Maritime Provinces approved the scheme, and, 
after a meeting in London between Canadian rep- 
resentatives and the British Government, the 
terms were finally agreed upon and the Act be- 
came law in 1867. 

In Australia a Federal Council with very limited 
powers had been set up by Statute as long ago as 
1885, and the idea of federation had never lacked 
support. At a conference held in Sydney in 1891 
each Australian State sent delegates and passed a 
number of resolutions. In 1895 a Premiers’ con- 
ference agreed that 10 delegates elected by the 
electors of each State should meet to draft a con- 
stitution, to be afterwards submitted to a referen- 
dum in each. The convention met in 1897 and 
drafted a constitution which after consideration 
by the different Parliaments was finally completed 
in 1898 and submitted to a referendum in each 
State. The draft was considered by another 
Premiers’ conference which suggested amendments 
for the purpose of meeting criticisms, and after 
discussions with the British Government an Act 
was introduced which became law in 1900. 

In South Africa the earlier discussions on fed- 
eration came to an end with the disannexation 
of the Transvaal, and it was not until after the 
South African War of 1899-1902 that it once 
more became a living issue. It was forced on 
South Africa by economic causes arising from 
the existence of four co-terminous independent 
Governments, two of them without sea frontiers, 
with a European population extremely small in 
proportion to the vast areas which it inhabited. 
In 1908 a Railway and Customs conference agreed 
to recommend that delegates should be appointed 
to draft a federal constitution; and a convention 
of 33 delegates appointed for that purpose met 
later in the same year. The draft constitution 
ultimately agreed upon was for a Union, and not 
a Federation, of South Africa; and in this form 
it was submitted to and approved by the Parlia- 
ments of three States and by a referendum in the 
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fourth; and the South Africa Act became law 
in 1909. 

Here, then, are three constitutions which be- 
came law and are still in successful operation. 
They have been amended since they were made, 
but in no fundamental respect, and they con- 
tinue generally to enjoy the confidence of the 
peoples for whom they were designed. The im- 
portant thing to observe is that in each of the 
three cases the body which hammered out the 
scheme consisted of a very small number of 
delegates, and that though no doubt there were 
difficulties to be overcome, there was no organized 
volume of opinion which either refused to co- 
operate or which recorded its dissent from the 
scheme ultimately adopted. 

In a body of delegates such as I have described 
men come to know each other better, to appreci- 
ate the strong points of another’s case, and to 
realize the weaker points of their own. The 
impact of mind upon mind has its effect, and 
after some time (such is the experience of those 
who have taken part in transactions of the kind) 
a sort of corporate sense is born, out of which 
there may emerge, if not a common will, at least 
a common desire to produce results. 


Many lessons were to be learnt, Sir Mau- 
rice Gwyer concluded, from the constitu- 
tional history of France, Germany, and 
Russia, on the one hand, and of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa on the other. 

One is surely this, that it is not the making 
of the constitution itself which necessarily pro- 
duces agreement; a second, that no agreement 
of any kind is possible without personal con- 
tacts, and certainly is not to be achieved by a 
long-range artillery duel; a third, that consti- 
tution-making is a laborious affair, which re- 
quires infinite pains and patience if lasting re- 
sults are to be achieved. 


The process of making a constitution 
should not, therefore, be a trial of strength 
between parties but rather the finding, 
and expression in legal form, of a system 
of corporate life with which all parties are 
equally satisfied. It is not work for a 
body of the temper and dimensions of a 
parliament, which exists to give a public 
outlet for all divergences of opinion, but 
rather for one of the nature of a cabinet, 
in which a comparatively small number 
of men collaborate in working out a com- 
mon policy. It must be the work of a 
comparatively few practical administrators, 
who either have been accustomed to work- 
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ing together or achieved intimacy in the 
course of their common task. Much the 
same might be said of the Constitution of 
the United States, for only forty-two dele- 
gates persevered to the end of the Con- 
vention of Philadelphia, of whom thirty- 
nine signed the draft of the Constitution. 

The Russian Constituent Assembly of 
1917 met but once, being given even shorter 
shrift by the Bolshevist minority than the 
Roundhead Army gave to the Parliament 
of 1654, which attempted to draft a con- 
stitution. Cromwell’s words in dissolving 
that ill-starred assembly might serve as an 
epitaph for most of those whose failures 
Sir Maurice described: 


Instead of Peace and Settlement,—instead of 
mercy and truth being brought together, and right- 
eousness and peace kissing each other, by your 
reconciling the Honest People of these Nations, 
and settling the woeful distempers that are amongst 
us; which had been glorious things and worthy 
of Christians to have proposed,—weeds and nettles, 
briers and thorns have thriven under your 
shadow! Dissettlement and division, discontent 
and dissatisfaction; together with real dangers to 
the whole——have been more multiplied within 
these five months of your sitting, than in some 
years before! 


There is of course a perfectly proper 
function of a representative popular as- 
sembly when a new constitution is to be 
adopted. It is not to do the statesmen’s 
work of drafting the instrument of govern- 
ment, but to judge of that work when done, 
and to give or withhold the general assent 
without which the constitution is waste 
paper. 

The first aim of the actual constitution- 
makers is to make that general assent 
(rather than a mere majority vote) possible; 
and this, as Sir Maurice Gwyer said, is 
pre-eminently the goal of British tutelary 
statesmanship, which, “warned by the past 
distractions of India and the melancholy 
spectacle of Europe to-day, seeks to dis- 
cern that concordat which will be the sign 
for relinquishing a government so long held 
in trust.” But the lessons drawn by the 
Chief Justice from history are of universal 
validity. 

Commenting on all this, the London 
Times says editorially: “There will be 
much constitution-making to do in Europe 
and perhaps elsewhere when the present 
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devastation is stayed. New States may be 
set up; old States cut off by violence from 
their past will have to make a fresh start 
with new institutions. More than this, it 
is quite certain that some international sys- 
tem for the prevention of future wars will 
have to be reconstructed or created. 
Whether it takes the form of an association 
of sovereign States such as the present 
League of Nations, or of a federation to 
which some part of their sovereignty is sur- 
rendered by its members, it will require a 
constitution; and its success or failure will 
depend upon a proper appreciation of the 
lessons of history.” 


Japanese Policies 


RINCE FUMIMARO KONOYE, 

former President of Japan’s Privy 
Council, received the imperial command to 
form a new cabinet on July 17, following 
the resignation of the Yonai Cabinet. The 
Prince completed this cabinet on July 22, 
when his formal investiture as Prime Min- 
ister took place. 

Prince Konoye expressed his belief that 
the old world order has collapsed, beginning 
with Europe, and that “the process of disin- 
tegration has extended to other parts of the 
world.” In his broadcast on July 23 he 
said: “The evils attendant upon political 
parties in the past lie, te my mind, in two 
directions. One is that the basic principles 
of those political groupings are founded 
upon liberalism, democracy or socialism, 
and their views of the world and of life are 
incompatible with our national polity. This 
must be speedily altered and fundamentally 
revised. The other is that the parties are 
organized mainly for the purpose of seizing 
political power and ruling thereby. This 
should never be, as the Legislative’s task 
is that of assisting the Throne in the ad- 
ministration of State affairs.’”’ The Prince 
concluded that the Japanese “must elimi- 
nate these evils and return to the inherent 
character of the Japanese nation, thus 
affording true service to the State in ac- 
cordance with the Imperial Will, all the peo- 
ple being united in one mind. . . . 

“To state a few major points in the policy 
agreed upon, in her foreign relations,” the 
Prince went on to say, “Japan should walk 
in a way of her own, assuming a consis- 
tently independent position. To walk in a 
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way of her own does not mean to pursue 
a passive independent foreign policy. We 
must be prepared not merely to meet the 
world crisis, but also to guide the destinies 
of the changing world, and to create a new 
world order by our own power. Accord- 
ingly, foreign policy should not be swayed 
by those changes of immediate moment but 
by taking a long view—looking to possible 
developments in ten, twenty and fifty 
years, thus proceeding independently, posi- 
tively and constructively in our relations 
with other parts of the world.” 

“Tn the field of economics,” he continued, 
“in order to energetically carry out (sic) 
the foreign policy just outlined, we must 
move away as soon as possible from the 
system of foreign dependence. In this sense 
the necessity of economic collaboration be- 
tween our friendly neighbors, Manchoukuo 
and China, as well as the development in 
the South Seas region are being felt all the 
more urgently. It may be expected that 
for the time being we may lack certain 
materials and suffer from the unbalance of 
supply in relation to demand. The Govern- 
ment expects in this connection to assure 
with everything in its power the necessaries 
of life for the benefit of the people. As this 
question certainly concerns the everyday 
living of every member of the Japanese 
nation, each one, by putting aside private 
interests, must positively strive to enhance 
production and at the same time practice 
economy in consumption. In point of fact, 
there has never been a nation that has 
risen to prosperity and strength by giving 
itself over to luxury and pleasure. The 
Government, therefore, intends to cut its 
budget as much as possible, dispensing with 
non-urgent items and guarding against ex- 
travagances. At the same time, various con- 
trol measures affecting private enterprises 
will be carried out. In so doing, however, 
the Government will not arbitrarily sup- 
press individual initiative nor override the 
wishes of the people, but, on the contrary, 
lead the people in such a way that they will 
gladly and voluntarily serve the country in 
this matter. 

“Lastly, I wish to say a few words on our 
educational policy. At this time when a 
drastic revision of foreign and economic 
policies should be made in order to over- 
come unprecedented difficulties, in the face 
of the changing situation, the educational 
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policy alone cannot be left as it is. When 
we think of the future of our Empire, we 
cannot but find that success or failure of 
national policy and the destiny of the na- 
tion depend almost exclusively upon the 
nature of the education offered to our 
youth; the so-called moulding of the Japa- 
nese people should be done not so much 
in a material or outward sense as in their 
innermost soul. Learning in the past has 
had the defect of trifling with abstract spec- 
ulations, forgetting the realities of life. 
This should be fully reflected upon. In 
order to bring up the rising generation to 
have a clear conception of national polity, 
educators themselves must have a sincere 
heart and a respect for moral principles. 
With this in view the Government intends 
to improve the whole educational system.” 

Mr. Yésuke Matsuoka, the new Foreign 
Minister, expressed himself as follows: “I 
have always said that the mission of Japan 
is to proclaim and demonstrate the kddoé * 
throughout the world. Viewed from the 
standpoint of international relations, this 
amounts, I think, to enabling all nations 
and races to find each its proper place in 
the world. Accordingly the immediate aim 
of our foreign policy at present is to estab- 
lish, in accordance with the lofty spirit of 
the kédd, a great East Asia chain of com- 
mon prosperity with the Japan-Manchou- 
kuo-China group as one of the links. We 
shall thus be able to demonstrate the kéd6 in 
the most effective manner and pave the way 
toward the establishment of an equitable 
world peace. We should be resolved to 
surmount all obstacles, both material and 
spiritual, lying in our path. Furthermore, 
in concert with those friendly Powers which 
are prepared to cooperate with us, we 
should strive with courage and determina- 
tion for the fulfillment of the ideal and the 
heaven-ordained mission of our country.” 

In August the Japanese Government 
formally announced its basic national poli- 
cies embodying the views of the new cabi- 
net. Among these policies it is announced 
that the basis of Japan’s purposes lies “in 
the firm establishment of world peace in 
accordance with the lofty spirit of Hakko 
Ichiu, in which the country was founded, 
and in the construction, as the first step, of 
a new order in Greater East Asia, having 


* K6 means Emperor, dé is way or manner.—Editor 
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for its foundation the solidarity of Japan, 
Manchoukuo and China.” 

In its statement of policy occur also the 
following: 

“Japan’s foreign policy, which aims ulti- 
mately at the construction of a new order 
in Greater East Asia, will be directed, first 
of all, toward a complete settlement of the 
China Affair, and the advancement of the 
national fortune by taking a far-sighted 
view of the drastic changes in the inter- 
national situation and formulating both 
constructive and flexible measures.” The 
announcement points out that the Govern- 
ment expects the renovation of education 
thoroughly in harmony with the funda- 
mental principles of the national polity, 
stressing above all service to the State and 
eradicating all selfish and materialistic 
thoughts. There is to be a renovation of 
the Diet as an organ for assisting the 
Throne, of administrative organs in the di- 
rection of unity and efficiency. It is pro- 
posed to inaugurate a planned economy 
through the cooperation between govern- 
ment and people under a unitary controlled 
system covering the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of important com- 
modities. 


Nazi Outlooks 


EN turn with concern to the story of 

Adolf Hitler, especially since he be- 
came Chancellor in 1933. Some of the 
outstanding events in that remarkable 
career follow. 


1933 


Jan. 30, 1933—Hitler appointed Chancellor by 
President von Hindenburg. 

Feb. 27, 1933—Fire (attributed by many to the 
Nazis) burns the Reichstag building; reign of ter- 
ror against Communists, Jews and liberal political 
parties. 

March 5, 1933—Elections gave Hitler an over- 
whelming majority in the Reichstag. 

April 1, 1933—Hitler orders nation-wide boy- 
cott against the Jews. 

Oct. 14, 1933—Hitler withdraws from the Dis- 
armament Conference. 

Oct. 21, 1933—Hitler takes Germany out of the 
League of Nations. 

1934 


Jan. 26, 1934—Hitler signs ten-year amity agree- 
ment with Poland. 
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June 30, 1934—Hitler stages a “blood purge,” 
executing, according to some sources, more than 
150 Nazis and anti-Nazis. 

July 25, 1934—Mussolini balks Hitler’s plans for 
an Austrian coup after Austrian Nazis assassinate 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. 

Aug. 2, 1934—President von Hindenburg dies 
and Hitler combines the posts of Chancellor and 
President. 


1935 


Jan. 13, 1935—Saar returns to Germany follow- 
ing a plebiscite. 

March 16, 1935—Hitler denounces Versailles 
Treaty and reintroduces compulsory military serv- 
ice in Reich. 

June 18, 1935—Hitler signs naval treaty with 
Britain limiting German fleet to 35 per cent of 
Britain’s surface craft and 45 per cent of her sub- 
marines. 


1936 


March 7, 1936—Hitler denounces the Locarno 
Treaty. German troops enter the demilitarized 
Rhineland. 

Nov. 25, 1936—Germany and Japan sign anti- 
Comintern pact. 


1937 


Oct. 13, 1937—Hitler pledges Germany to re- 
spect Belgian neutrality and territorial integrity. 
Nov. 6, 1937—Italy joins anti-Comintern pact. 


1938 


Feb. 20, 1938—Hitler in a speech demands the 
right of self-determination for the Germans of 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

March 12, 1938—Hitler takes over Austria. 

Sept. 15, 1938—Prime Minister Chamberlain 
flies to Munich for first of three meetings with 
Hitler in Czecho-Slovak crisis. 

Sept. 30, 1938—Hitler wins the Sudeten area of 
Czecho-Slovakia at Munich. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and Hitler announce the “desire of 
our two peoples never to go to war with one an- 
other again.” 


1939 


March 14, 1939—Hitler takes over the rest of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

March 22, 1939—Lithuania surrenders Memel 
to Hitler. 

April 15, 1939—President Roosevelt appeals to 
Hitler and Mussolini to abjure aggression. 

April 28, 1939—Hitler denounces the Polish 
non-aggression pact and the British naval pact. 

May 22, 1939—Hitler signs ten-year military al- 
liance with Italy. 
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Aug. 23, 1939—Hitler’s non-aggression pact with 
Soviet Russia signed in Moscow. 

Sept. 1, 1939—Hitler orders invasion of Poland. 

Sept. 3, 1939—Britain and France declare war 
on the Reich. 

Sept. 27, 1939—Warsaw surrenders to Hitler’s 
troops after twenty-one-day siege. 

Sept. 28, 1939—Germany and Soviet fix their 
frontier in Poland. 

Nov. 4, 1939—The United States repeals her 
arms embargo in favor of a “cash and carry” 
policy which favors Hitler’s enemies. 

Nov. 5, 1939—Bomb wrecks Munich beer hall 
after Hitler visit. 

Dec. 17, 1939—Graf Spee, German pocket bat- 
tleship, forced into harbor of Montevideo by Brit- 
ish warships, is scuttled on Hitler’s orders. 


1940 


April 8, 1940—Allies mine Norwegian waters. 

April 9, 1940—Hitler sends German troops into 
Denmark and Norway. 

May 3, 1940—Allies surrender all Southern and 
Central Norway to Hitler’s forces. 

May 10, 1940—Hitler sends troops into Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Early in May the Germans were swarm- 
ing over the low countries, threatening 
Britain and France. It was clear that Hit- 
ler preferred to lose heavily in a short cam- 
paign rather than endure the possibilities 
of a long struggle. It also became clear 
that, following the teaching of Klausewitz 
and the techniques of Napoleon, Hitler was 
bent on a really totalitarian war, a war in 
which every energy of the state would be 
turned to the one purpose of victory. In 
the meantime, while the world recognized 
the effectiveness of the Nazi regime, there 
remained, especially in America, the hope 
that the discipline imposed with the lash 
could not match the courage and staying 
power of free peoples. It was at this time 
that Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, supplanted Neville Chamberlain 
as British Prime Minister at 10 Downing 
Street, a change due more particularly to 
the success of Germany in Norway. 

The Germans rolled into Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg beginning on 
May 10, and within nine days they were in 
full control and on their way through Bel- 
gium into France. The fields of Flanders 
and Champagne experienced the greatest 
battle in the history of mechanized warfare. 
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Both Great Britain and France came to 
realize that they were engaged in a life and 
death struggle, while Berlin was beginning 
to experience the joy of victory. 

It was on May 14 that the Germans 
occupied the French city of Sedan and 
crossed the Meuse. Brussels fell on May 
17, and Antwerp the next day. 

In the meantime Italy was coming nearer 
and nearer to entering the war on the side 
of Germany. 

Because of the failure of the Allied forces 
in Belgium, General Gamélin of France, 
was succeeded by General Weygand. The 
British Government assumed dictatorial 
powers. By May 26 the Battle of the 
Channel Ports, sometimes called the Battle 
of Flanders, was raging at its height. By 
the first of June the war had reached a cres- 
cendo hitherto unknown in the history of 
man. 

The Allies had seen Poland, a nation of 
thirty-four million, crushed within twenty 
days following Hitler’s September speech 
in the Reichstag, the taking over of Den- 
mark with its four million persons and of 
Norway with its three million, Luxembourg 
with its three hundred thousand, the Neth- 
erlands with its eight million seven hundred 
thousand, Belgium with its eight million 
four hundred thousand. Following the en- 
trance of Italy into the conflict Paris fell 
to the Germans on the morning of June 14, 
and the struggle spread to Africa and Asia 
Minor. The Allies were comforted only 
by the fact that their armies had not been 
crushed, and that the British fleet still com- 
manded the seas. 

Then June 22, 1940, at six-fifty P. M., 
German summertime, the military situation 
of November 11, 1918, was completely re- 
versed in a railway dining car in the forest 
of Compiégne. It was at that hour that 
France capitulated and agreed to the Ger- 
man armistice terms set forth in twenty-four 
articles. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill an- 
nounced that the English would defend their 
island, and, with the British Empire, they 
would fight on “until the curse of Hitler is 
lifted from the brows of men.” 

To understand the motivating forces be- 
hind the German drive one must turn not 
only to that remarkable book known as 
Mein Kampf, but also to the words and acts 
of Herr Hitler, especially since Germany 
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launched her attack against Poland on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 

The epitome of Herr Hitler’s appeal was 
clearly set forth in his Berlin speech, 
marking the seventh anniversary of the 
Nazi regime, January 29, 1940. Since that 
time, eight months ago, war has been deva- 
stating Europe on an unprecedented scale. 

Hitler has said: 


“There is much talk to-day about the demo- 
cratic ideal. That is, there is much talk of it, not 
in Germany but in the rest of the world. They 
in Germany have had a sufficient experience of 
the democratic ideal in the past.” They had had, 
he said, no less than fifteen years’ opportunity for 
coming to know the democratic ideal in its pure 
form. 

“Britain,” says Hitler, “is very experienced in 
the production of war aims, since she is the coun- 
try which has waged the most wars in the world. 
These war aims say that a new Europe will arise— 
a Europe full of justice—and this general justice 
will make armaments superfluous and therefore 
general disarmament will follow; and since dis- 
armament has as its consequence flourishing eco- 
nomics, trade will then begin to flow—trade above 
all, much trade, free trade. Culture then will 
flourish, and religion too. Put in a nutshell, at 
last the Golden Age will come. 

“But, most unfortunately,” says the Fuehrer, 
“Germany has been promised this Golden Age a 
good many times before, and it is the same people 
who describe it anew to-day... . 

“Germans were promised this in 1918, that the 
new Europe and the new justice would come, con- 
taining as their most essential element the self- 
determination of the people. At the time also the 
programme of disarmament, of general disarma- 
ment, was set forth—a general disarmament which 
would be crowned by a union of disarmed na- 
tions determined to talk away, discuss away, all 
differences by means of free speech. It was main- 
tained that general disarmament, carried out by 
a world Parliament, should lead to great prosper- 
ity, not only in industry but more particularly 
in trade, especially free trade—so they never grew 
tired of saying. 

“As for religion—well, at the end of the last War 
they talked less about religion than at the begin- 
ning of this war. Nevertheless, in 1918 they said 
that the coming era would be very wonderful and 
pleasing in the sight of God.” 

To all this Herr Hitler added in his anniversary 
speech: 

“We have experienced what happened in reality. 
They smashed old States to pieces without ask- 
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ing their peoples whether they agreed to what was 
intended to be their destiny. Not in a single in- 
stance was the will of the nation really con- 
sidered. Not only political bodies, but also excel- 
lent economic structures were destroyed. Those 
who were responsible for these acts were unable 
to put anything better in the place of what they 
destroyed because they looked upon European 
history with unparalleled arrogance. 

“In one word, Europe was broken up. Nations 
were deprived of their rights after having been 
deprived of their art, and a system was set up 
which divided the world into victors and van- 
quished. There was much talk about disarma- 
ment, but the other States continued to arm—and 
they also continued to have their wars as before. 
And the nations which disarmed were unable to 
defend themselves against the arrogance of the 
others. 

“The same madness reigned in the field of eco- 
nomics, where the crazy system of reparation re- 
sulted in the misery not only of the vanquished but 
also of the victors. 

“No nation suffered more severely from the eco- 
nomic depression than Germany. At the same 
time culture was decaying and religion was being 
neglected. There was not one Englishman during 
all those fifteen years who remembered Christian 
charity and mercy. Now they are wallowing in 
the Bible; but in those days their real Bible was 
the Treaty of Versailles. There are hundreds of 
paragraphs in the Treaty of Versailles, and each 
one is blackmail and oppression; and this Treaty 
of Versailles rested on the League of Nations, 
which was built only for the one reason—to com- 
pel Germany to obey the dictates of the Treaty. 

“Foreign politicians nowadays pretend that it 
is impossible to trust the German nation; but this 
indeed could not fit in with the democratic Ger- 
many of the past. For that Germany was built 
by them, and there was no reason why they should 
not have trusted the Germany which was their 
own work... . 

“We all remember how the mood of depression 
spread in Germany. At this time when all hopes, 
all pleas, and all protests had failed, the National- 
Socialist movement was born. It was born out 
of the realization that in this world one must not 
hope, nor protest, nor plead, but one must first 
of all help oneself. For fifteen years democratic 
Germany had preached reliance upon the outside 
world and its institutions. Each faction in Ger- 
many had its own international patron saint. 
Some relied on the solidarity of the international 
proletariat, others on international democracy with 
its League of Nations. Others again relied on the 
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conscience of the world and on civilization. But 
all their hopes were in vain. We have replaced this 
hoping by another kind of reliance—reliance on 
the only help of which one can be sure—namely, 
one’s own strength. Their hopes were replaced 
by the faith of the people and the mobilization 
of its own inherent internal values. .. . 

“We were not able to get justice, in spite of hav- 
ing begged for it for many years. So, in 1934, 
Germany started her general rearmament to her 
greatest capacity. In 1935 I introduced general 
conscription. In 1936 I ordered the occupation 
of the Rhineland. In 1937 the Four-Year Plan 
began to function. In 1938 Austria and the Sude- 
tenland were incorporated in the Reich. And in 
1939 we started to fence in the Reich against its 
foes, who had already unmasked themselves. 

“All this could have come about in another way 
if the rest of the world had only come to an 
understanding about Germany’s claims. Some 
people say we ought to have negotiated. But 
have I not more than once brought forward Ger- 
many’s colonial aims as a basis for negotiation, 
and have I not received nothing but a severe 
‘No’ and even had to face fresh hostility? .. . 

“There are 80,000,000 Germans living in Central 
Europe. For the past three centuries these Ger- 
mans have been deprived of their most privileged 
right of living because they have not been united. 
When these 80,000,000 Germans are united they 
are a power. When they are dismembered they 
are completely powerless, for it means nothing 
when small nations try to press their rights or 
protest against injustice. 

“That is the real reason why the British have 
always been opposed to the unification of Germany 
or Italy. ... Likewise the French nation owns 
more than three and a half million square miles, 
while the German nation with 80,000,000 souls 
only possesses about 230,000 square miles. .. . 

“The German people do not feel any hate against 
France or Britain. The German people only want 
to live in friendship with these two peoples. The 
German people have no claims whatsoever which 
could hurt these peoples. The German people do 
not want to take anything away from these peo- 
ples. 

“But when they started on their campaign of 
hatred, it went so far that I had to say: 

“Well, then, they have started the war and I can 
only say to France and Britain that they, too, will 
get all the war they want... 

“The present generation is the bearer of Ger- 
many’s destiny. Our enemies shout today: ‘Ger- 
many must perish. The answer which Germany 
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gives them is: ‘Germany will live, and she will be 
victorious.’ 

“At the beginning of the eighth year of the Na- 
tional-Socialist revolution our hearts turn to the 
German nation and to the future of Germany, 
which we shall serve, for which we shall fight, and, 
if necessary, die—but never capitulate. Germany, 
Sieg Heil!” 


Hitler’s program, based on the law of 
battle, aims to secure the greatness and 
power of the new Germany. 

The law of battle, according to which 
Hitler built up his party machine, which 
today he has applied to his entire nation, 
was expressed recently by Adolf Huehnlein, 
one of his Old Fighters, Leader of the Na- 
tional Socialist Motor Corps, as follows: 

“We were born in battle and in battle we 
grew to manhood. We won our power in 
battle and, because battle has become our 
primary element in life, we will decide this 
conflict also in our favor.” 

This is the leitmotif of Hitler’s party. 
Today newspapers, radio, periodicals and 
orators are proclaiming that it is the leit- 
motif of every German citizen. For the 
Reich is now engaged, as the Nazis see it, 
in a life-and-death struggle. 

In the seven years which have passed 
since the Fuehrer crossed the threshold 
of the Chancellor’s Palace, we are informed, 
he has become almost a legendary figure 
for most Germans. Particularly in recent 
months, following the outbreak of the war, 
he has grown more remote than ever from 
his people. Since the explosion of last No- 
vember, which wrecked the Buergerbraeu- 
keller shortly after he had spoken there, 
his movements have been kept a profound 
secret. 

Germans have been told that they must 
win this war, cost what it may, or else go 
under as a nation, perhaps never to rise in 
a united way again. 

It has come to us out of Berlin that Ger- 
many believes that the only way to any 
true and lasting peace in Europe is for her 
to rule all the other countries of the conti- 
nent. All the realms of ideas, culture, poli- 
tics, commerce, and finance must be ruled 
by one supreme nation, which, though rec- 
ognizing the sovereignty of all the others, 
will, nevertheless, have the final word in 
matters concerning the welfare of them all. 
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The Germans picture a loose confederation 
of European states with Germany as a sort 
of court of last resort. German specialists, 
with characteristic thoroughness, are work- 
ing on plans for an economic European unit 
with assets of each nation traded for those 
of others on a barter system, all working 
together. They foresee a customs union in 
the interest of a free interchange of goods, 
including some form of standard currency, 
based largely on “labor achievement.” 
These experts deny that the union would 
mean a system of German protectorates, 
but students of the plan fail to see how it 
can work without destroying the liberal 
democratic tradition which has prevailed 
in Europe since the French Revolution. 

In all this England finds no suggestion 
that peace must be based on justice, no 
word of recognition that the other nations 
of Europe had any right to self-determina- 
tion, the principle which he has so often 
invoked for Germans. 
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His only appeal was to the base instinct 
of fear, and his only arguments were 
threats, say the English. 

His silence as to the future of nations, 
whom on one false pretext or another he 
has subjugated, is significant. 

Quite plainly, unless the greater part of 
the world has misread him, his picture of 
Europe is one of Germany lording it over 
these peoples, whom he has one by one de- 
prived of freedom. 

In the words of Lord Halifax: “For Hit- 
ler force has become the final rule of the 
destinies of men and of nations. Germany 
has the force. Hence Germany must alone 
decide how the nations are to live together. 
What matter if they do not like it? 

“Man, in his view, is a frail creature, 
fallible and made to obey, and will soon 
learn to obey his master. According to 
Hitler, old-fashioned respect for the pledged 
word is a sign of weak fiber, and unworthy 
of robust masterminds.”’ 





Peace at Home 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


(Acting President of the American Peace Society) 


I 


ERTAIN words have a colorful and 

hypnotic power, as many poets and 
orators well know. They allure and control 
thought rather than serve as accurate in- 
struments. They exercise what Stuart 
Chase has well termed a “tyranny.” They 
evoke fancies, visions, emotions and illu- 
sions. They transport one into dithyrambic 
ecstasies and expansive generalizations. 
They become the insidious enemies of exact 
reasoning, and obscure the truth. Among 
such words are liberty and freedom, which 
are sung lyrically and used sonorously in 
flights of eloquence. Democracy is a much 
abused word now the fashion. Other ill- 
defined words are capitalism, socialism, 
mysticism, spiritual, faith, and truth itself. 
They are often invoked as having an in- 
trinsic value of their own. They are rarely 
defined with precision: they would then lose 
their colorful and hypnotic power. There 
is an unworthy security in vagueness and 
generalization. 


Of all words loosely employed for various 
ends the word peace has ever had a special 
fascination for poets, priests and orators. 
It is seldom defined clearly and _intelli- 
gently. Definition, however, is imperatively 
needed if we are to accomplish anything 
practical for the cause of peace. Webster’s 
dictionary affords helpful suggestions: 

“1, A pact or agreement to end hostilities. 2. 
A state of tranquility or quiet ; especially: a. Free- 
dom from civil disturbance or war. b. Public 
order or security, as provided by law; as, a 
breach of the peace. 3. Harmony in personal re- 
lations; mutual concord. 4. Freedom from fears, 
agitating passions, moral conflict, etc.” 


In international affairs peace usually de- 
notes the cessation or absence of war. It is 
thus of a negative character when so de- 
fined. It is not dynamic and creative. It 
does not suggest that men have positive 
obligations if they are to have peace. For 
this reason many timid souls who dread 
violence in any form, think of peace in a 
cowardly manner, as desirable at any cost, 
even of justice and honor. This attitude of 
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mind finds ignoble expression in the collo- 
quialism “anything for a quiet life”. 


II 


The peace movement has been seriously 
discredited by the unwillingness to define 
terms with fearless exactitude. Men have 
talked much of peace but have preferred to 
regard it as an aspiration rather than as a 
result to be achieved by intelligent effort 
and personal sacrifice. Those of us who 
dare, in this time of world disorder, to talk 
and work for peace must have the honesty 
and the courage to define the peace ob- 
jectives in concrete terms. We must be 
ready to acknowledge the positive, the diffi- 
cult, and—at times—the dangerous duties 
imposed on us if we are to “seek peace and 
ensue it”. 

The American Peace Society has come 
close to a satisfactory definition of the na- 
ture of peace, in its device, Peace through 
Justice. This indicates that peace is not 
negative but something to be created by 
positive action. I venture to suggest, how- 
ever, that no definition of peace has been 
offered as simple, comprehensive, and satis- 
factory as that given by Saint Augustine: 
“tranquillity of order’, Pax omnium rerum, 
tranquillitas ordinis. This is not merely a 
definition; it is an inspiring challenge. It 
implies the necessity for justice as the basis 
of order. There can be no tranquillity where 
there is injustice and disorder. There can 
be no order unless men are willing to act 
justly and work for an orderly state of 
society. Peace cannot be had by earnest 
desire or by a cowardly evasion of unpleas- 
ant obligations. It is not negative in the 
sense of the absence of disorder. It is some- 
thing quite different. It cannot be imposed 
by legislation, by institutions, by political 
or social systems, by command or by force. 
Peace is that living state of society which 
can only be created by men and women of 
good will and sound character. It does not 
come from without but from within the 
hearts of men. 

Peace begins at home. If there is no 
harmony in the home how can it exist in 
business, industry, or in any of the social 
relationships? But peace at home cannot 
be attained in a negative way by a truce or 
armistice, any more than between capital 
and labor, or between nations. Husband 
and wife, parents and children can make a 
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peaceful home only by unity of desires and 
purpose. The clash of selfish desires, the 
poison of resentments and hates, these can 
be eliminated and transformed only by a 
change of heart, an inner act of will and 
selfdenial. 

The peace movement will never be effec- 
tive until men accept this very simple but 
difficult truth that peace begins at home, in 
the heart of every individual. All longings 
for peace in industry, in human relation- 
ships, and among nations are pathetically 
futile unless they spring from the vivid 
realization that tranquillity of order is first 
to be attained in the very soul of man. 
There is something grotesque as well as 
illogical in praying for peace among men 
when one has not found it in one’s own soul. 
There is no easy short cut to international 
peace. The road is hard and long, but the 
goal is worth the struggle and the sacrifice. 


Ill 


The American Peace Society, in this time 
of general disillusionment, discouragement, 
and despair, cannot content itself with mor- 
alizations about peace. Peace cannot be had 
through incantations. We must face the 
practical task with immense faith and dar- 
ing. When we contemplate the rising tide 
of hatred and crime throughout the world— 
in domestic relations, in industry, and in all 
human activities, we must have the honesty 
and the courage to face this embarrassing 
truth that peace begins at home. Our mis- 
sion is not of a vague, quixotic nature, em- 
bracing vast international horizons. We 
must start with these United States and 
strive for tranquillity of order in the do- 
mestic affairs of the nation. We must join 
forces with all noble souls who seek peace 
through justice and are willing to live justly. 
We must build the foundations of peace on 
sound moral and spiritual principles. We 
must know what we mean, and mean what 
we know to be the moral and spiritual ele- 
ments that alone can create men and women 
of character. There can be no artificial 
limitations on the functions of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. Nothing is really alien 
to our task. The influence of this Society 
must be felt in every phase of American 
life. The peace which is tranquillity of 
order must begin at home. And the true 
homeland for all the great brotherhood of 
man is the realm of the spirit. 
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The End of the Anglo-French Entente 


By JOSEPH J. MATHEWS 


(Dr. Mathews is Associate Professor of History in the University of Mississippi. He is the 
author of Egypt and the Formation of the Anglo-French Entente of 1904, which appeared 
from the University of Pennsylvania press last year.—Editor) 


I 


EATH, as it must to all alliances as 

well as to all men, has come to the 
Anglo-French Entente. Whatever the out- 
come of the war, there seems to be little 
chance for the resurrection of the Entente. 
An ultimate German victory would obvi- 
ously preclude, for many years at any rate, 
any such possibility. If Great Britain wins, 
or even if the war ends in a compromise, 
the future is more difficult to predict, but 
the Entente can hardly resume its pre-war 
course. Even if it is granted for the sake 
of argument that there would be no revo- 
lutionary change in the structure of inter- 
national relations, defeated France would 
be in no position to claim the equality of 
position essential to the Entente. Nor will 
the bitterness which has come between the 
former allies since France’s defeat make 
their future co-operation any easier. 

During the thirty-six years of its life 
the Entente has been the most permanent 
arrangement among the shifting European 
and world alignments. In spite of mo- 
ments and even years of Anglo-French 
friction, the really vital crises have seen 
the two countries working in unison: to- 
gether they fought the first world war and 
made the peace; together they worked to 
strengthen the League and then allowed 
it to disintegrate; together they threw 
Ethiopia and Czechoslovakia to the wolves; 
and together they faced the Hitlerian men- 
ace. 

Judged by its works alone, there would 
hardly seem to be any question of saint- 
hood for the Entente unless the present 
Struggle is viewed as a crusade carrying 
with it a plenary indulgence for all pre- 
vious sins committed by the crusaders. But 
the sins of the Entente as well as its vir- 
tues are of much more than mere academic 
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interest. The Entente has been the key- 
stone of the structure of relations between 
states which this war may well bring to 
an end. The combination of France and 
Great Britain, far more than any other 
state or states, has given direction to the 
pattern of international relations. Anglo- 
French problems, successes and failures 
have in one sense been those of mankind 
during the first four decades of the twen- 
tieth century. The end of the Entente is 
one of the events which drives home the 
revolutionary nature of the changes from 
the old world order. 


II 


An entente—it is a purposely vague 
word—simply means an_ understanding 
which is less binding than an alliance. An 
alliance ordinarily provides for definite ac- 
tion in the event of war. At the time of 
its birth (April 8, 1904) the Anglo-French 
Entente was ostensibly a settlement of all 
outstanding differences between France and 
Great Britain, a division of imperialistic 
spoils, and a pledge to work in diplomatic 
accord. In France and England it was 
generally hailed as an instrument solely 
for the preservation of peace, both between 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon and Gallic ene- 
mies, and between them and Germany. 
Ten years later, during the early days of 
the crisis of July 1914, a half or more of 
the British cabinet persisted in viewing the 
Entente merely as a friendly agreement 
with France which contained no commit- 
ments of honor for military aid. Two 
members of the cabinet resigned rather than 
change from these views. But during the 
war (1914-1918) the Entente was an ac- 
knowledged alliance and became an alli- 
ance again in 1936. 

In the last analysis, then, the Entente 
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has proved to have the qualities of an 
alliance, and has borne a definite relation 
to war as well as to peace-time coopera- 
tion. While the elasticity of the Entente 
has had certain advantages, its indefinite- 
ness has called forth much criticism. “An 
alliance has definite covenants. An entente 
is vague, rests on points of honour, to be 
constructed by accident and convenience,” 
was the opinion of Lord Morley, one of the 
British cabinet members who resigned in 
1914. So strong was the criticism of the 
vagueness of Britain’s attitude in 1914 that 
Chamberlain took particular pains to refer 
to it in making clear Britain’s commit- 
ments to Poland in 1939. 

The length of the life of the Entente— 
excepting the Austro-German Alliance 
(1879-1918) there has been no alliance of 
equal length among the great powers in 
modern times—is proof of an Anglo-French 
commonness of purpose or, rather, pur- 
poses. The most obvious explanation has 
been their mutual opposition to and fear 
of Germany: but for the German menace 
there would have been no Anglo-French 
Entente. Before dealing with that, how- 
ever, let us examine other factors. 


III 


First, there is the similarity of French 
and British political ideologies. Experi- 
ence has shown time and again that differ- 
ences in political ideology constitute no 
impassible barrier to political alliance, but 
for a long-time co-operation under chang- 
ing circumstances, a similarity of political 
aims is almost a necessity. Even though 
baser motives have often been paramount, 
England and France have borne the brunt 
of the twentieth-century fight for democ- 
racy. The slogans for democracy in the 
period from 1914 to 1918 not only added 
to the “strength that gave victory,” but 
made for Anglo-French unity. And again 
in the present conflict the defense of de- 
mocracy has supplied an idealism to a war 
which otherwise would be nothing more 
than the age-old conflict of imperialisms. 

Secondly, both states were imperialistic 
powers controlling world empires which, 
generally speaking, had ceased to expand 
by the early years of the century. There 
was naturally a mutual interest in the pres- 
ervation of territory already acquired. 
There was much less chance for conflict 
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between the two than, for example, be- 
tween either of them and a state such as 
Germany which still had ambitions for a 
greater “place under the sun.” Fortunately, 
too, England and France did not have the 
direct commercial competition that ensues 
when two countries specialize in producing 
the same types of exports. 

In the third place, the relationship of 
Great Britain and France to the Versailles 
settlement and its various creations was vir- 
tually the same. There were, to be sure, 
differences of opinion in the making of the 
settlement and a fundamental cleavage de- 
veloped shortly afterward. Circumstances 
of geography made France far more con- 
scious of the possibility of a recovered Ger- 
many bent on revenge. She was therefore 
more determined to keep Germany down 
and to insure her own security. The Brit- 
ish, who always incline toward isolation 
when no great power threatens the con- 
tinental status quo, took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the refusal of the 
United States to sign the Treaty of Triple 
Guarantee to discontinue any formal bonds 
of alliance with France. Even so, the Brit- 
ish fundamentally were as interested as 
the French in the League, in collective se- 
curity, in the mandates, in the World 
Court, and in the territorial settlement 
of the Peace of Paris. Both were vitally 
interested in the maintenance of peace 
through the maintenance of the general 
status quo. The period of Anglo-French 
relations from 1920 to 1936 has been char- 
acterized as “close cooperation tempered 
by constant friction.” 

The common British and French aims 
have arisen from no kindredship of temper- 
aments, though occasionally the more ar- 
dent enthusiasts for Anglo-French co-op- 
eration have tried to think so. One jour- 
nalist at the time of the signing of the 
Entente spoke of the “affinity of the Eng- 
lish and French souls.” Unhappily no 
evidences of such compatibility have char- 
acterized the friendship. One of the two 
seems forever “blowing hot while the other 
blows cold.” It is difficult not to agree 
with Harold Nicolson’s flat statement: 
“The fact remains that most Englishmen 
dislike the French and that most French- 
men dislike the English.” These facts 
should make it clear, however, that the 
recent bitterness of feeling between the 
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English and French need have no perma- 
nent political significance. 

There remains the question of Germany’s 
relation to the Entente. The relationship 
is clear enough: a growing fear of Germany 
brought the Entente into existence; the 
German menace (real or imagined) ce- 
mented it and made necessary its continued 
existence; and finally, Hitler’s Germany 
has dealt the Entente its death blow. 


IV 


It is perhaps futile to speculate whether 
Europe might have been a different place 
if the alliance had been maintained in 1920 
by a pledge of British support in the event 
of a German attack upon France. Using 
their hindsights, British writers have re- 
cently declared that Britain’s failure to do 
this was one of her gravest mistakes in 
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policy: British counsel would have then 
carried more weight, they say, and the un- 
fortunate Ruhr incident might have been 
prevented; France would not have been 
forced to seek her security in Central and 
Eastern Europe; Anglo-French unity might 
have prevented much that happened in 
the early nineteen-thirties before it was too 
late. The “ifs” of history, however, are 
mere academic exercises. The existence of 
an alliance would have done nothing to 
change the selfish national interests in 
either country and would hardly have per- 
formed the miracle of giving insight to the 
Anglo-French statesmen of the early thir- 
ties. 

Whatever the future may bring, the pass- 
ing of the Entente will be one of the many 
things that will require a re-orientation of 
the directions of thought and action when 
and if this war ends. 





Notes From France 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The writer of the following notes sends 
them to us from Geneva, where she lives. 
In a letter dated July 19 she writes: “I 
came to France a fortnight ago into the 
unoccupied territory between Geneva and 
the Mediterranean, to fetch back my daugh- 
ters and mother. I had sent them there for 
safety two months ago, little suspecting that 
there would be such a debacle. Many oth- 
ers acted as I did, too, for we feared an 
invasion of Switzerland at the time. I am 
bringing them back to Geneva. I am send- 
ing to you a few impressions of France, as I 
culled them on the spot. . . . No foreigner 
is now allowed to enter France, except per- 
haps the Red Cross delegates and diplo- 
mats. I felt myself privileged, therefore, to 
be able to observe. The French people are 
despondent, anxious as to the future, imme- 
diate and distant, wondering if they should 
hope for a German or a British victory, a 
question that has been put to me over and 
over again by people of all classes, as I 
have just come from a neutral country. 
They feel they are between the devil and 
the deep sea, and I try to explain that 
in the long run the only hope for any in- 
dependence for France will be in the victory 





of England. . . . It has been an interesting 
but a heartrending experience. . . . One 
wonders whether the new France being 
formed at Vichy will last long. . . . There 
is a current of opinion which wonders 
whether the whole debacle was not a clever 
scheme to change radically the whole consti- 
tution of France. . . . I cannot emphasize 
strongly enough the great danger of Fifth 
Column Activities. I do hope the United 
States realizes this, and is taking the strict- 
est measures of defense against this particu- 
lar kind of rot in time.”—The following 
letters of July 19 and July 20 were mailed 
to us from Geneva.—Editor. 


19 July 1940 


To one who knew France and its riotous, 
unbridled press before the present war, the 
state of things today is painful to behold. 
The intermediate period between Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, and the date when Armistice 
was signed on June 25, 1940, was character- 
ized by a stifling of any opinion that was 
critical of the army or the way matters were 
being conducted throughout the winter and 
spring by the supreme command. Any 
slightest expression of doubt as to complete 
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victory by the Allies was considered defeat- 
ist and promptly punished as such by the 
military courts. But in the few days before 
Armistice was signed, opinion was out- 
spoken, so much so, that the writer often 
heard it said that eight days before, the like 
would have got the speaker thrown into 
prison and summarily sentenced. 

Now that France is in the stage of Armis- 
tice, but not peace, the newspapers seem 
peculiarly void to foreigners. They are pub- 
lished distinctly under fear of retaliation by 
the German victors, and are more than 
cautious in their expressions of opinion. The 
newspapers which ordinarily are printed 
in Paris, such as the great dailies Le 
Temps, Le Jour, are published at Clermont 
Ferrand. Paris Soir is printed at Marseilles. 
The provincial papers in unoccupied France 
continue to appear. Nothing at all seems to 
be published in occupied France. But all 
those which do appear outside of the area 
occupied by the victors are muzzled, not 
perhaps by German censorship so much as 
by fear of reprisals. 

The most striking instance of the lack of 
information is the incident of Dr. Thierry 
de Martel’s suicide. As is known abroad, 
this most brilliant brain surgeon of France, 
head of the American Hospital at Neuilly, 
committed suicide by strychnine the day 
before the Germans entered Paris, in order 
that he might not be found there alive by 
the invader. The incident was reported three 
days after Paris was taken in the Geneva 
press, but not a word came out in the French 
press until the day before yesterday, 17 
July, or a month after, in Paris Soir. 

Newspapers are printed on one thin page, 
on both sides. They give mainly home news, 
orders about demobilization, arrangements 
for supplying the unoccupied region with 
food and petrol, information to enable fami- 
lies to find each other, comments on the new 
Constitution which France is to have, the 
doings of the Government and the National 
Assembly the other day which voted on the 
change of Government, Marshal Pétain re- 
placing M. Lebrun as Head of the French 
State; the Assembly also signed its own 
death warrant, the French Parliament as it 
now stands having to go out of existence. 

Another item of vital interest to the popu- 
lation which is getting sorted out, for the 
refugees returning to their homes, is the 
time-table each day of the few slow trains 
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which are gradually being put on for short 
distances, like the stage-coaches of old, so 
that it is now possible to cover certain areas 
in laps. 

To go across a bit of unoccupied France 
these days has the thrill of the unknown 
and the unexpected. You may be landed 
in a town like Grenoble, coming from Va- 
lence, and have to go on a stage further by 
motor bus, but no power on earth or rail- 
way official can tell you ahead what ar- 
rangements for travel you will find. We feel 
postively civilized when a definite hour for 
a train is set and can really start for some- 
where. 

The press gives great space to bitter com- 
ments on England and especially her action 
against the French fleet at Oran, and this 
action has been thoroughly exploited by the 
German and Italian press. The official tone 
therefore was indignation at England and 
loud condemnation of the felony Albion had 
once more committed. As for foreign news 
and information on foreign policy, there is 
hardly any. President Roosevelt is of course 
mentioned as having been nominated Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. An ac- 
count also mentioned with great gratitude 
the arrival of the first ship of supplies sent 
to Marseilles by the American Red Cross. 
The Italians are described as having over- 
whelming success against the British in the 
Mediterranean and Africa. 

The radio news is even more scanty. All 
the British stations which give broadcasts 
in French are drowned by German and 
Italian noise; the only clear broadcasts are 
the official French stations which are all 
wary in tone. The Swiss station at Laus- 
anne, Sottens, is the only station by which 
one can have any sort of impartial news. 

Today there are details given of cargoes 
of food bound for France seized by the 
British, and there seems to be a complete 
reversal of the position of three weeks ago. 
The papers reported proudly then the Ad- 
miralty lists of cargoes bound for Germany 
and seized under the blockade restrictions. 

It takes a sturdy paper like the Lyon Re- 
publicain of Friday, 19 July 1940, to pub- 
lish a long interview by a foreign diplomat- 
ist in Berne, Switzerland, who, while com- 
plimenting France on having chosen 
Marshal Pétain and M. Laval to direct the 
destinies of the State, and thus contribute 
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to European stability, manages to slip in the 
following impartial judgment: 

“Pétain and Laval stand at present for frank 
discussion between members of the Latin family. 
A frank discussion is always a prelude to agree- 
ment between honest people. An agreement be- 
tween the Latin Powers, strengthened by the ad- 
herence of the Vatican, whose influential “uni- 
versality” must never be lost sight of, may bring 
about that European stability which yesterday 
was endangered by the British see-saw policy of 
balance of power; which today is jeopardized by 
too distinct a victory of the Reich, and which 
tomorrow may not be jeopardized, but completely 
destroyed by the communism of Moscow, taking 
unfair advantage of the exhaustion caused in 
Europe by a war whose disastrous consequences 
are not yet evident in all their horror!” 


It is only within the last few days that 
some notes in the form of a “Carnet de 
Route” are being published in the Lyon on 
conditions in occupied France. Today the 
notes give a few facts about real conditions 
in Paris, the regulation of prices there, the 
economic and financial conditions of shops 
and banks, transportation, theatres and 
movies, and museums and public buildings. 


20 July 1940 


Quite the most bitter experience of these 
last weeks is to witness the anti-British 
feeling which has become more and more 
marked in France and which is carefully 
fostered by the German authorities and 
press. The alliance seems to be forgotten, 
the comradeship in arms dead. France feels 
she has been let down by the British be- 
cause there were only two divisions of 
British troops on French soil when the hard 
push came a month ago against the North 
of France and Paris. The people naturally 
do not fail to remark on the figures of 
1,500,000 or thereabouts given as the 
effectives of the British army of defense 
of their own Isles, and wish the British 
had sent a few more troops and material 
to France before the German onslaught. 
Responsibility for defeat is thrown largely 
on Great Britain. There is the natural 
human tendency to blame one’s misfor- 
tunes on someone else. 

There is also the tendency to rake up old 
forgotten grievances from the embers, such 
as the subordination of French finance to 
the City in recent years, the power of the 
pound sterling in relation to the French 
franc, the influence which Great Britain 
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exerted on French politics in regard to for- 
eign countries. 

The attack on Oran and the French fleet 
there seems to have been the last straw 
and raised a storm of indignation against 
England, and the German press compla- 
cently remarked that it was the worst thing 
that had happened in Franco-British rela- 
tions since the Fashoda Incident. 

It would be idle in their present frame of 
mind to try to tell the French that England 
is not responsible for the French fall in the 
birthrate within the last twenty years, for 
their costly Popular Front experiment, for 
the veritable honeycombing of the country, 
army included, by Communism, for mis- 
management, to use no stronger word, in 
their arms factories, sabotage in the manu- 
facturing of war material, for the blunders 
of their own High Command and the activ- 
ity in France of the Fifth Column. The 
lack of warlike virtues is, however, France’s 
own private funeral. 

Only a few of the thinking French, rising 
above this temporary bitterness, realize that 
the British too are fighting for their right 
to existence and perhaps also for France’s 
own right to liberty and independence, and 
say that after all the British were not wrong 
in making sure, by the most effective means 
in their power, that those French war ves- 
sels at Oran would not fall into the hands 
of the Germans. 

Many, many French have asked me what 
is to become of them, whether they should 
hope for a British or German ultimate vic- 
tory, how France would come off in either 
case. They are confused in thought, have 
a tendency to forget the horrors of occupied 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia. The merest frag- 
ments of news filter through from the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium, while nothing at all 
is known of the way in which the Germans 
are already beginning to “organize” the 
youth of these freshly conquered territories 
into their various Nazi movements. There 
is distinct fear that perhaps it will be more 
difficult than they realize to get the Ger- 
man victor out of France, once he has ob- 
tained such a foothold by occupying more 
than two-thirds of the territory here. The 
question always arises: What is to become 
of us, this is Armistice, not peace, and we 
have never yet heard what the peace terms 
are to be. One tries to explain that there can 
be no discussion of peace terms, until after 
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the outcome of the gigantic struggle which 
is on between England and Germany. No 
doubt an independent France will be one 
item on the agenda of the peace negotiations 
then, if Great Britain is victorious. 

There is still misunderstanding on the 
part of many French as to the share which 
the United States is willing and able to take 
in the present conflict. They are grateful for 
reports of war material and planes which 
will be supplied to Great Britain, but they 
still cherish a secret hope that the United 
States will send an expeditionary force. 

The man in the street, especially the ex- 
serviceman of the last war, is merciless in 
his criticism of the army as represented by 
the youth of today, their lack of vigor and 
backbone. The soldiers themselves who 
come back from the war, either fugitives or 
demobilized, have grim tales to tell of 
treachery among some of the officers, of 
bridges which should have been blown up to 
retard the advance of the enemy tanks and 
did not, of dearth of ammunition, rifles, 
anti-tank and machine guns, of sabotage 
of war material even in the small quantities 
with which they were supplied, of pillaging 
too by French civilian and military alike 
in what is now occupied territory and may 
have been abandoned by the owners for 
some time before. These stories are too 
widespread to be the product of a few in- 
ventive brains—on all sides one hears them. 

And then to read the official press one 
would think the army had been victorious. 
It is a very different army from the one 
which held Verdun, bore hardships untold 
for four and a half years, and preserved 
the greater part of the soil of France from 
invasion between 1914 and 1918. 

There have, of course, been instances of 
great heroism, and individual resistance. 
The Chasseurs Alpins, in every one’s opin- 
ion, did brilliant work. They began by hold- 
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ing the high mountain passes between Italy 
and France at more than 7,000 feet through- 
out what was a particularly severe winter 
and all spring as well. Some detachments 
saw hard service in Norway. The defense in 
the Rhone valley of the Isére River, which 
held up the enemy advance at Romans for 
five days just before Armistice, thus pre- 
venting the whole of the Province and the 
Marseilles district from being overrun by 
the invader is a splendid page of history. 
The Fort de l’Ecluse, near Geneva, and 
many forts of the Maginot Line which held 
out for ten days after Armistice was signed, 
because they would not give in, are good 
examples. And a certain large army in the 
Ardennes region put up a heroic fight. No 
doubt at all that Marshal Pétain, by taking 
hold when he did, saved this whole part of 
unoccupied France from civil war. The 
policing of the occupied regions, including 
the whole coast, is done under close German 
supervision. 

The items which interest public opinion 
most are about food supplies—which even 
here are becoming scarce, the Germans 
requisitioning, in particular, certain stocks 
of olive oii in the refineries at Marseilles 
last week. Then the question of transporta- 
tion, with a scant petrol supply, is a grave 
problem. Demobilization of the various 
units of the scattered armies, which have 
first of all to be grouped together into some- 
thing like order before being officially dis- 
banded, holds the public attention. Un- 
employment and transportation of refugees 
back to their homes fill a good part of the 
fragmentary newspapers. But the censor- 
ship is still so severe that public opinion 
can have little to feed upon, any bold or 
courageous article being literally torn to 
strips, and the remainder when printed, 
composed of sentences with neither head 
nor tail and wholly without sense. 
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Who Are Pacifists? 


By RALPH ALBERTSON 


(In 1896 Mr. Albertson organized “The Christian Commonwealth’ on a thousand acres 
in Georgia with the purpose of living up to the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount and 
obeying the law of love in the extreme, giving up private property. Pacifism, non-resistance, 
was the principle of this group of about 300 persons over a period of about 3 years.—Editor) 


I 


N his excellent Pan-American address of 
[vay 10, President Roosevelt said: “I am 
a pacifist. You, my fellow citizens of 21 
American Republics, are pacifists.” 

I have no desire to quibble about the 
broad use of a term which in its context 
need not be misunderstood, but there is 
ambiguity here which does not help us get 
on with clear thinking. Mr. Roosevelt can 
scarcely have intended to put himself and 
the rest of us in the same class with the Ox- 
ford group, Mr. Gandhi, and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. 

We frequently talk about pacifists and 
militarists as if the world were divided be- 
tween them. Whichever we think we are 
we put whoever does not agree with us in 
the other category. At the same time, most 
of us know that we are neither. 

Either the most of the world is at heart 
pacifist, as the President seems to suggest, 
or there are very few pacifists. I should 
say there are very few. I think it is better 
for the word to mean something. So I 
should prefer to say that a pacifist is a per- 
son who under no circumstances will fight. 
There have been such persons. They stand 
out, glamorous and glorious figures in his- 
tory, shaming the cruelty and aggression of 
the world and beckoning men to brother- 
hood. There are doubtless some such men 
in the world today. And some women. 
They are true pacifists. They would turn 
the other cheek not only once but always. 
They would not fight for their homes nor 
for their women nor for their children. But 
they are few in number. 

I do not see how anyone can sneer at 
these pacifists. They have principles and 
faith and are true to them. They have rare 
courage. They are to be honored rather 
than scoffed at. Even though their prin- 
ciples do not become the principles of the 
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community, even though they are a small 
minority and cannot guide the state, they 
should be respected for their integrity and 
honored for their courage. 


IT 


Before great honor is done to all self- 
styled pacifists, however, society must as- 
sure itself of their sincerity. For there are 
plenty of cowards and slackers and chisel- 
ers in the world who are only too ready to 
simulate paciftsm for the purposes of shirk- 
ing. With these consciously dishonest paci- 
fists, however, this article is not concerned. 
But there is an inquiry to be made into the 
details of that pacifism that is not con- 
sciously dishonest, but that may not know 
itself very well. 

There are persons who are pacifist only 
so far as one side of one particular war is 
concerned. 

There are persons who are pacifist only 
so far as their personal interests are con- 
cerned. 

Some are pacifists only until war comes. 

Some are pacifist for this country, but 
wish that England would fight harder. 

Some are pacifist because they live in- 
land, some because they are near-sighted, 
and some only until ‘the war reaches St. 
Louis or Minneapolis. 

Some are pacifists because they are old, 
but many because they are young. 

I prefer any or all of them to militarists, 
those militarists who believe in war for 
war’s sake, fighting for the sake of the 
fight. Pacifism in college students is just 
a little funny because you know that they 
don’t know, but militarism in college stu- 
dents is dangerous, not funny, because you 
know that they will never know until the 
war is over. 

I have known a small number of genuine 
pacifists, not men who would merely prefer 
to go to prison rather than into the army, 
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but men who would not fight under any 
provocation whatsoever. It has also been 
my privilege to know a few non-resisters, 
men who would not resist evil, would not 
kill a rattlesnake, would not drive crows 
out of the corn, would not lock a door. 
These are beyond my definition of the paci- 
fist, however. A pacifist may lock his door 
but he must not engage in human strife and 
conflict. Real pacifism is not confined 
strictly to Quakers and it is recognized by 
some governments as a valid reason for not 
bearing arms. The unripe simulation of it, 
however, by very young persons in highly 
civilized countries like England and the 
United States is harmful at home and very 
misleading abroad. They say they do not 
believe in war. Well, who does believe in 
war? Did Woodrow Wilson and Newton 
D. Baker believe in war? They certainly 
did not. Many young idealists who do not 
believe in war or force or violence make 
excellent fighters. 

Now some men who would not fight for 
their country would fight if they were 
slapped. Some instead of offering a second 
cheek would run away. Some who would 
not fight over a personal affront would 
fight for their homes. Some who would 
surrender their homes would fight if their 
women were attacked. And some who 
would surrender the women and children to 
fate would fight if their good names were 
assailed. Yet there is only one stage where 
a man can fight with the organized help of 
his countrymen and that is when he is fight- 
ing for his country. When that fight is 
lost all the others are lost with it. Partial 
pacifism, therefore, cannot be easily cata- 
logued. It is scarcely pacifism. 


III 


So it is that most all of us are against 
war so long as war is an abstraction. Most 
of us would not have our country go to war 
to defend Spanish liberty or Chinese women 
and children no matter what or how much 
they suffered. Many of us would not have 


our country fire a shot to prevent the Ger- 
man penetration of Canada or the Italian 
conquest of Mexico; yet few of us would 
fail to get up and fight if our own country 
were actually invaded, however hopeless 
that fighting at that time might be. 
Isolationist-pacifism is the most short- 
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sighted of policies leading only to surprise 
and disaster. 

Some who call themselves pacifists mean 
by it that they merely love peace or hope 
for peace, as who doesn’t? They are not 
really different from the rest of the world. 
There are but few who are really different. 
Some of these believe in war, love it. 
Others are real pacifists, will die rather 
than fight. It would be a serious error for 
the dictators who believe in war to think 
that we who do not believe in it are paci- 
fists. For if necessary we will fight. We 
do not believe in war. We do not believe 
it makes better men or better nations, or 
that it establishes justice or determines 
what is right and good. We do not believe 
that war decides righteousness. We hate 
war. But we will fight. We can be forced 
to fight. We talk like pacifists, we feel like 
pacifists at heart, but besides the love of 
peace in our hearts there is the love of 
truth, and of integrity, and of honor, and 
of freedom. We love our homes, homeland, 
families, friends, institutions, works and 
decency, as wel! as peace. It is even to be 
hoped that they who direct the propaganda 
of the next war will let us think we are 
fighting for some of these other things we 
love and not insist that it is simply peace 
we are fighting for. It is doubtful, I think, 
if the nations will fight for peace again as 
they did in 1917. Let the government go 
to war if it must, but let them not again, 
when we fight again, lead us to great hypoc- 
risy nor great delusion. Because we thought 
we were pacifists we convinced ourselves 
that we were fighting for peace. When we 
fight again, which I still hope will never be, 
let us hope that it will be for decency, for 
freedom, for justice, as we see decency and 
freedom and justice. For these, rather than 
peace-propaganda, are the road to peace. 
The love of decency, of freedom, of truth 
and of justice will produce more peace in 
this world of ambitious men than the mere 
love of peace. 

Hitler and Mussolini as soon as a con- 
quest is made become at once advocates 
of peace. Japan’s deepest hope is for peace 
in China. English love of peace has con- 
tributed much to the peace that now reigns 
in Czecho-Slovakia and Spain. Lovers of 
peace may rejoice in the peaceful conditions 
that now prevail in Ethiopia and Coastal 
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China. But most of the normal haters of 
war hate such a peace more. 


IV 
There are several Peace Societies in the 
United States, high-minded, _ idealistic, 
hopeful. I venture that by this definition 


only a few of their members are pacifists. 
Their influence has been considerable 
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against American militarism yet quite un- 
fortunately misunderstood by Von Papen 
and Von Ribbentrop. 

There has been less abandonment of 
righteousness and very little failure of pa- 
triotism in this advocacy of peace because 
it has faced reality and loved justice. We 
love peace, Mr. Roosevelt, but it is confus- 
ing to say that we are pacifists. 





The Answer to the Fifth Column 


By L. M. PAPE 


(Mr. Pape is associated with the University Libraries of the University of Chicago. He 
writes that in the following he is trying “to atone for’ his article, “The Appeasement of 
World Strife’, appearing in the June 1939 number of Wortp Arrairs.—Editor) 


I 


MAZEMENT is frequently expressed 
at the strength of the Nazi movement 
and fifth column activities. Apparently it 
is thought either that the movement is 
without any considerable motivation, or 
that the motivation is basically bad and 
hence could not be presumed to succeed, 
at least not in a large way. It is in such 
a manner that we commonly misinterpret 
and underestimate the enemy. The truth 
is that back of Nazism are reasons some 
of which at least are good and all of which 
enlist the sincere, not to say fanatic, de- 
votion of its followers. It is these same 
reasons which are preached abroad to evoke 
sympathy. And it is for American democ- 
racy to recognize their existence and meet 
them squarely. It will not do merely to 
recite the blessings of democracy. It is 
necessary to be explicit in attack on the 
Nazi claims. Unless these are met, and 
unless further they are refuted, the United 
States can look forward to the rise of a 
fifth column within its own borders. 


II 


In this light three aspects of Nazi doc- 
trine are of special importance. The first 
is its socialism or fraternalism, with its 
special bearing on unemployment and re- 
lief. The parables of the lost lamb and 
the Good Samaritan have, so to speak, been 
taken seriously by Nazism. It evinces a 
positive concern for each and every mem- 
ber of society. None is to be allowed to 





perish through neglect. Practically this 
has meant a virtual abolition of unemploy- 
ment, the adoption of socialized medicine 
and even recreational excursions. It is 
closely related to communism, to Chris- 
tianity generally and to Catholicism spe- 
cifically despite the latter’s diatribes against 
Russian Communism, against the New 
Deal and thus to democracy—for the sake 
of those who draw a distinction—for fra- 
ternity is one of democracy’s ideals. 

American democracy, secondly, is 
founded on more than fraternity. It also 
worships liberty. It is capitalistic democ- 
racy—though it is a moot point whether 
capitalism is the only economy suited to 
a democracy. On two counts American 
democracy has failed its “forgotten men.” 
In terms of ideals, that of laissez faire has 
crowded too far against that of social re- 
sponsibility. In terms of techniques, cap- 
italism has not solved the problems of 
depressions and unemployment. 

This is a strong talking-point with the 
Nazis. But not merely a talking-point. It 
is something sincerely felt, and rightly. 
And it is definitely up to the United States 
to solve the unemployment situation and 
to give increased rewards and care to the 
underprivileged, e.g., by extension of so- 
cialized medicine. Much has already been 
accomplished by the New Deal with the 
W.P.A., old-age and unemployment insur- 
ance, etc.; but more needs doing. Either 
this, or there must be brought forward a 
convincing demonstration that such social- 
istic measures are necessarily attended by 
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such ills, e.g., loss of freedom, that the 
present democratic way of life or even that 
prior to the New Deal is, despite its de- 
fects, superior to the Nazi way, despite its 
acknowledged virtues. This latter, unfor- 
tunately, is not easy to do. Indeed such 
a discussion has already been rather fruit- 
lessly waged between the proponents and 
critics of the New Deal. The New Deal- 
ers have been attempting to overcome the 
defects such as the Nazis have adduced, 
while the old-fashioned liberals have ob- 
jected to the apparently entailed conse- 
quences. 

To some extent this socialism may be 
regarded as bearing upon the third of the 
democratic trilogy of ideals, namely, equal- 
ity. Indeed fraternity seems to imply a 
large measure of equality: only equals can 
be brothers. In any case the improvement 
of the lot of the lower classes means some 
progress toward equality, economic at least. 
Nevertheless, on this ideal the Nazis have 
faced the other way. Deriding democ- 
racy’s faith in the equality of man they 
have embraced the principle of hierarchy 
with its more or less complete subordina- 
tion of the inferior to the superior. This 
is good doctrine for followers of Plato. 
Men are not equal in their abilities, nor 
in their attainments. It is silly not to be 
guided by the expert whether he be doc- 
tor, lawyer, engineer or administrator. In 
addition, however, to these rational con- 
siderations Nazism has the advantage of 
catering to the powerful irrational tendency 
to look for and follow a leader. The im- 
pulse to rebel is often strong, but it is 
scarcely any stronger or more ubiquitous 
than the urge to be docile. Choosing is 
unpleasant and will be avoided if possible. 
The easiest thing is to surrender the right 
to choose. 

The main difficulty in democracy’s posi- 
tion on this matter has been due to a lack 
of clarity. It has seemed that democracy 
has contradicted itself, both affirming and 
denying the principle of equality. And, 
without being clear about it, it has affirmed 
and denied in different senses. It has 
idealized equality with respect to such 
things as opportunity, legal justice, the 
right to vote, etc.; but it has rarely in- 
dulged its idealism to the extent of deny- 
ing inequality in the abilities of men. True, 
it has not gone on to embrace the doctrine 
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of dictatorship. But that is partly because 
the Nazi inference is fallacious since the 
role of the technical expert is not the same 
as that of a political leader; and partly 
because it considers that authoritarianism 
involves loss of moral fibre. Choosing for 
oneself is an indispensable means to the 
growth of the moral self. On this issue, 
then, democracy can ably argue its case, 
though doubtless there will always be those 
who naturally prefer to be led rather than 
run the risks of self-determination. Of 
course, it is part of the Nazi technique to 
question the actuality of this democratic 
self-determination, to ask of what signifi- 
cance is the single individual in the en- 
actment of law; but not only does this 
merely show a vicious lack of imagination, 
it is difficult to see how it constitutes in 
any sense an argument for Nazism. 


Ill 

The totalitarian structure is strategically 
capped by a metaphysical theory which 
provides both a transcendent state and a 
universal which transforms members from 
individuals to mere instances. At first the 
transcendency is little more than a word. 
The good of the state is found in the wel- 
fare of its members. But as time goes on 
the transcendent state becomes a thing of 
majesty, an object thought worthy of sac- 
rifice. In its good the members are to 
find their welfare. This happens partly be- 
cause its very ambiguity makes possible the 
identification of the good of the state with 
the good of its rulers, but we need not dwell 
on this cynical note. 

At the same time democracy’s third ideal 
of liberty is reinterpreted by Nazis in terms 
of this self-surrender. Freedom is distin- 
guished as freedom for and freedom from 
and it is only the former which is signifi- 
cant. The latter is negative, meaningless. 
On the economic level, as has already been 
suggested, the important thing is positive 
freedom, specifically the availability of 
means of enjoyment. On the metaphysical 
level it means that the individual has his 
worth or even being solely by virtue of his 
sharing in some universal form or essence. 
Thus individuals are in essence qualita- 
tively identical. They are merely instances. 
It is only in trivial accidents that they 
differ. The important meaning of free- 
dom, then, according to totalitarianism, is 
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freedom to express one’s basic nature, i.e. 
to conform, to surrender to the state. 
IV 

There is enough truth in such views to 
make them dangerous. Besides, the meta- 
physical field is not one where confutation 
is easy. It may be guessed that the bot- 
tom consideration is not rational but irra- 
tional. It is perhaps a matter of innate 
disposition. In so far, however, as it is 
acquired it may be presumed that those 
reared in the democratic tradition are not 
totalitarians, not in this respect. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to prove the demo- 
cratic thesis of individualism. But it is 
necessary to harp upon the inconclusive- 
ness of the Nazi doctrine. It will also be 
advisable to inhibit our late excessive ec- 
stasy over positive freedom—mainly in the 
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economic field—and be quite clear as to 
the genuine value in freedom from con- 
straint. 

In summary, then, the Nazis need to be 
met on their own theories of fraternity, 


liberty and equality. It behooves democ- 
racy to admit the full extent of its failure 
with the first ideal and either to mend its 
ways, or else, conceivably, to show clearly 
that any radical change would entail 
greater evils than those now existing. Sec- 
ondly, democracy must clarify its concept 
of equality so as to show that the important 
sense in which it idealizes equality is not 
such as to require denial of the unequal abil- 
ities of men. Finally, it must foster the in- 
dependent spirit of its members while at the 
same time revealing the highly speculative 
character of metaphysical theories calcu- 
lated to destroy such independence. 
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Diplomacy as an Adequate Procedure 
for Treaty Revision 


By GRAHAM H. STUART 


(Dr. Stuart, frequent contributor to Wortp Arratrs, has been Professor of Political Science at 


Leland Stanford University since 1924. 


NE of the most serious and dangerous 

developments in recent international 
relationships has been the increasing tend- 
ency towards flagrant violation of treaty 
obligations by signatory states. Not only 
have states refused to carry out their ob- 
ligations when imposed by force, as in the 
treaties negotiated at the close of war but 
they have disregarded with equal impunity 
treaties which they have entered into vol- 
untarily. From time immemorial the ob- 
ligation “pacta sunt servanda”! has been 
regarded as the categorical imperative of 
international relations. Grotius built his 


1 The origin of this phrase is generally claimed to be in 
Cicero’s De Officiis 111, 92, where the following statement 
is found: “Pacta et promissa semperne servanda sint quae 
nec vi nec dolo malo et praetores sint.”’ 


Editor) 


system upon the established principle that 
“the very foundation of states in the fam- 
ily of nations is to respect scrupulously 
their pledged word.’ Coke’s Institutes de- 
clare this to be “a proposition avowed and 
admitted by everyone without proof, argu- 
ment or discussion.” Nevertheless within 
the past decade Germany, Italy, Japan and 
the U.S.S.R. have violated treaties in such 
a cynical fashion that Voltaire’s aphorism, 
“La violation des traités est la methode 
habituelle de les respecter,” has today be- 
come almost an axiom of accepted proced- 
ure. 

The alleged reason is usually based upon 
an interpretation, however strained, of the 
clausula rebus sic stantibus. The argument 
advanced is that whereas treaties are static, 
life is dynamic. Therefore, since life is in 
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process of constant evolution and treaties 
are inelastic and are not susceptible of the 
necessary changes to meet new conditions, 
abrogation or violation is in order. This 
claim overlooks two eminently satisfactory 
procedures existing for the revision of trea- 
ties. The first is the clause now found in 
a majority of treaties providing for their 
termination by denunciation by a signatory 
party after due notice shall have been given. 
The other too commonly overlooked is by 
friendly diplomatic negotiation between the 
parties concerned. The United States in 
its recent relations with its Latin American 
neighbors has furnished two striking in- 
stances of the success which may be 
achieved by the diplomatic method, first 
in the abrogation of the Platt Amendment, 
and second by the signing of a new treaty 
with the Republic of Panama governing 
the administration of the Canal Zone. 


II 


Many claims have been made as to the 
origin of the Platt Amendment, but the con- 
sensus of opinion is that it was the result 
of the combined efforts of Secretary of War 
Root, Generals Wood and Wilson, and Sen- 
ator Platt. It was in a sense an emergency 
measure drawn to settle definitely the re- 
lations between the United States and Cuba 
before the independence of the island should 
be recognized. Secretary Root was not only 
the principal author but he gave an official 
interpretation of the much debated third 
clause of the Amendment regarding inter- 
vention to the effect that intervention did 
not mean intermeddling with the affairs of 
the Cuban Government but formal action 
based upon substantial grounds to preserve 
the independence of the Island.* Never- 
theless the Cubans were hesitant to accept 
the Amendment and it was only made a 
part of their organic law by considerable 
pressure upon the part of Secretary Root 
and General Wood. The Amendment was 
later also made a material part of the per- 
manent treaty which recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Island.* 

The Platt Amendment although never 
abused by the United States was regarded 
by Cubans as a derogation of their sov- 
ereignty. In the first place, the Amendment 


+ 2See Jessup, P. C., Elihu Root (New York, 
319 

8 Malloy,  * M., Treaties, Conventions, etc. (Washing- 
ton, 1910) I , 360-63. 


1938) 
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was unpopular because it was forced upon 
the Cubans in violation of the promise of 
the United States for complete independ- 
ence. In the second place, it was the 
United States alone whose interpretation 
counted and there was always the possibility 
of an imperialistic administration in the 
United States taking advantage of the right 
of intervention. In the third place, the 
Amendment was a powerful asset to the 
party in power in that it practically pro- 
scribed revolutionary activities no matter 
how unconstitutional were the government’s 
methods of sustaining itself. Thus the 
United States exercised a certain degree of 
control over the Government of Cuba with- 
out accepting any of the responsibility. 
Finally, although the United States regarded 
Cuba as entirely independent, various au- 
thorities in international law have differed 
as to its status under the Amendment. 
Hershey and Wheaton have called it a 
“protectorate,” Hyde and Hall have placed 
it in the status of a “dependency,” while 
Laurence looked upon Cuba as a “client 
state.” In other words the title to inde- 
pendence was not clear and the Cubans 
wished to make it so. Even the eminent 
Cuban jurist Bustamente declared that “the 
Platt Amendment in its present form 
changes Cuba into a colony of the United 
States, a species of protectorate of the White 
House.” 4 

In fact, upon occasions the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States, as a 
result of the Amendment, insisted that 
they possessed a different status from their 
colleagues of the diplomatic corps. Mr. 
Squiers, American minister to Cuba in 1904, 
frankly stated that “ordinary diplomatic 
rules could not be applied to the peculiar 
relations existing between the United States 
and Cuba.” ® 

It was to be expected that the Cubans 
would make every effort to get rid of such 
an incubus. In the very first presidential 
campaign the unsuccessful candidate made 
a violent attack upon the Amendment, while 
General Palma advocated an interpretation 
favorable to the interests of Cuban sov- 
ereignty and independence. During the 
Palma administration, the Liberal party ad- 
vocated immediate abrogation, the Mod- 


vt mg Ortega Luis. La Enmienda Platt (Havana, 
1922) p 


Oued ™ Fitzgibbon, R. Che and the United 
States (Menasha, Wisconsin, i935} p. 91. 
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erates ultimate repeal. It was always a 
popular campaign issue, certain to win 
votes. In 1924 Gerardo Machado proposed 
that the Amendment be regarded as a dead 
letter, in 1928 he advocated its repeal. On 
the other hand, many outstanding Cubans 
felt that the Permanent Treaty was a bless- 
ing in disguise, since it not only guaranteed 
Cuban independence but it gave the Island 
a high degree of political and financial sta- 
bility. 

The United States had never regarded 
the Platt Amendment as an unmixed bless- 
ing and its interpretation varied with ad- 
ministrations. During the presidency of 
Herbert Hoover the United States Ambas- 
sador to Cuba, Harry F. Guggenheim, had 
a careful study made of the precedents 
under the Permanent Treaty and found 
interpretations ranging all the way from the 
most strict construction to complete laissez- 
faire. He came to the conclusion that the 
situation was so unsatisfactory that a 
thorough revision of the Treaty was in 
order and recommended a number of 
changes in its provisions.® 

When the Franklin D. Roosevelt admin- 
istration began with the enunciation of the 
Good Neighbor policy as the basis of its 
relationship with Latin America, a change 
in the Permanent Treaty was vital. Our 
representative at the World Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva had proposed that 
all nations should sign a pact of non-ag- 
gression and agree never to send armed 
forces across frontiers. A few months 
later Secretary Hull, representing the 
United States at the Seventh Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference at Montevideo, accepted 
the Convention of the Rights and Duties 
of States, which included one article pro- 
viding that “‘no state has the right to inter- 
vene in the internal or external affairs of 
another.” It became increasingly difficult 
to reconcile these proposals with the Platt 
Amendment, which has been characterized 
as the first international agreement defining 
a right of forcible intervention. 

The crisis in Cuba under the second ad- 
ministration of President Gerardo Machado 
became so threatening that President Roose- 
velt sent Assistant Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles as ambassador with authority to 
negotiate a new commercial convention to 








* Guggenheim, H. F., The United States and Cuba 
(New York, 1934) pp. 242-248. 
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relieve the economic strain, and to tender 
his good offices to ease the intolerable 
political situation. When conditions grew 
steadily worse, President Roosevelt publicly 
stated that the United States would not 
intervene. At the same time he consulted 
with diplomatic representatives of the prin- 
cipal Latin American states as to a possible 
policy to avoid intervention. Immediately 
upon the choice of Colonel Mendieta as 
provisional president, Assistant Secretary of 
State Welles publicly promised our aid by 
constructive measures which included a new 
commercial treaty and a modification of the 
Permanent Treaty.’ 

The United States did not delay in the 
fulfillment of its promises. On May 29, 
1934, Secretary Hull and Assistant Secre- 
tary Welles on the part of the United States, 
and Ambassador Marquez Sterling on the 
part of Cuba, signed a treaty revising the 
Permanent Treaty of May, 1903, between 
the United States and Cuba, thereby abro- 
gating all the objectionable clauses of the 
Platt Amendment. In fact, the new treaty 
terminated the entire treaty of 1903, al- 
though it maintained certain unobjection- 
able provisions of the previous agreement, 
the most important one being the retention 
of the naval base at Guantanamo. 

In submitting the treaty to the Senate, 
the President declared: “By the consum- 
mation of this treaty this Government will 
make it clear that it not only opposes the 
policy of armed intervention but that it 
renounces the right of intervention and in- 
terference in Cuba which have been be- 
stowed upon it by treaty.* The Senate ap- 
proved the treaty unanimously two days 
after it was signed, an example of almost 
unprecedented speed. Cuba was equally 
prompt and ratifications were exchanged 
and the new treaty became effective in less 
than two weeks after the signatures. 

By the abrogation of the Platt Amend- 
ment the United States dissipated the last 
vestige of apprehension as to ulterior mo- 
tives in our relations with Cuba. It was a 
brilliant example of far seeing diplomacy 
based upon enlightened self interest on the 
part of both sides. It proved that even the 
most thoroughly established agreements 
may be satisfactorily and quickly revised 





7 Department of State Press Release, Jan. 27, 1934. 
8 For text of the treaty see U. S. Department of State 
Treaty Information, No. 56 (Washington, May 31, 1934). 
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when able diplomatic representatives meet 
in an atmosphere of mutual understanding. 
It contradicted categorically the theory of 
the totalitarian states that force is the sole 
effective method for the revision of unequal 
treaties. 


Ill 


An equally pertinent example of treaty 
revision through diplomatic action occurred 
in 1939 when the United States and Panama 
signed a general treaty which made a num- 
ber of fundamental changes in the Hay- 
Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903, which laid 
the foundation for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

The Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty gave rise 
to certain difficulties of interpretation with 
respect to the extent of the rights acquired 
by the United States in the Canal Zone 
under the terms of the Convention, im- 
mediately upon the beginning of actual 
construction of the Canal. In fact, Sec- 
retary of State Hay, in a letter to Senator 
Spooner before the treaty had received 
the Senate’s approval, pointed out that 
there were many provisions of the treaty 
disproportionately advantageous to the 
United States.° To adjust these difficulties, 
Secretary of War Taft went to Panama and 
obtained a temporary agreement to serve 
as a modus operandi during the period of 
construction of the Canal. In spite of the 
Taft agreement, new problems continued 
to arise. To improve the situation, the 
Department of State on September 1, 1922, 
declared that the Taft agreement was no 
longer satisfactory and recommended its 
termination in order that a new treaty with 
Panama might be negotiated. President 
Coolidge terminated the Taft agreement by 
executive order May 28, 1924, and relations 
henceforth between the Canal Zone and the 
Republic of Panama were governed by the 
Treaty of 1903. 

Diplomatic negotiations were forthwith 
entered into by the two states looking to- 
wards a new treaty and were successfully 
culminated on July 28, 1926. However, 
upon publication of the new treaty, con- 
siderable opposition was voiced by Panama- 
nians inasmuch as Article XI seemed to ally 
Panama to the United States in defense of 
the Canal, thereby violating Panamanian 





® Dennis, A. L. P., Adventures in American Diplomacy 
(New York, 1928) p. 341. 
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obligations to the League of Nations. Asa 
result a National Assembly resolution, dated 
January 26, 1927, requested President 
Chiari to reopen negotiations for an ar- 
rangement more satisfactory to the interests 
of Panama. 

No further action, however, occurred un- 
til the Roosevelt administration came into 
office in 1933. Following a visit of Presi- 
dent Arias of Panama to the United States 
in October, 1933, a joint statement was 
issued by President Roosevelt and President 
Arias laying down certain general principles 
forming the bases of the relations between 
the two powers as regards the Canal Zone. 
As an outgrowth of this statement prelimi- 
nary conversations took place between the 
diplomatic representatives of the two coun- 
tries, which culminated in the inauguration 
of formal negotiations in November, 1934, 
for a new treaty. These were terminated 
successfully March 2, 1936, with the signa- 
ture of a new general treaty revising the 
convention of November 18, 1903. 

The new treaty was far more generous 
to Panama than its predecessor. It im- 
posed stricter limitations on the conduct of 
business and the right of residence in the 
Canal Zone. By receiving payment for the 
annual rental in balboas the Panamanian 
Government would not suffer a reduction 
due to devaluation of the dollar. Finally, 
in place of the former guarantee of Pana- 
manian independence the new treaty pro- 
vided that in case of aggression endangering 
Panama or the Canal, the two governments 
would consult for mutual defense. 

As a result of this last provision, the 
treaty was considered in executive session 
of the Senate, where opposition was so 
great on the ground of national defense that 
the treaty was not reported out. However, 
the administration was determined to secure 
ratification and felt as Secretary Hull ex- 
pressed it, that the present treaty “not 
only continues existing safeguards for the 
operation, maintenance and protection of 
the Canal from our point of view, but by 
associating the Republic of Panama in this 
work accords even greater security and effi- 
ciency to the Canal .. .” ?° 

Finally on July 25, 1939, the Senate gave 
its advice and consent to ratification, and 
on the following day President Roosevelt 


10 Department of State Bulletin I, 5, p. 85 (July 29, 
1939). 
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ratified the treaty, and exchange of ratifi- 
cation occurred July 27. 

Once more the powerful state had recog- 
nized its obligations towards its weaker 
neighbor and had acknowledged the ab- 
solute sovereignty of the Republic of Pan- 
ama over the Canal Zone, subject to the 
limitations voluntarily accepted with regard 
to the maintenance, control, and protection 
of the Canal. Another permanent treaty 
very advantageous to the stronger state and 
one imposed by political pressure had been 
revised solely upon grounds of equity and 
by methods of friendly diplomatic nego- 
tiation. 


IV 
Among the vital provisions in the now 


famous Declaration of American Principles 
formulated by the Eighth International 
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Conference of American States at Lima, 
Peru, in 1938 is the fifth, which declares 
that “Respect for and faithful observance 
of treaties constitute the indispensable rule 
for the development of peaceful relations 
between states, and treaties can only be 
revised by agreement of the contracting 
parties.” Diplomacy is not only an ade- 
quate but it is an ideal procedure for such 
revision. It permits the expert to work 
unmoved by political pressure basing his 
findings upon principles of justice and 
mutual advantage. The republics of Cuba, 
Panama and the United States have shown 
by concrete examples that long standing 
important treaties, even when entered into 
by compulsion, can be changed by peaceful 
negotiation, to the greater mutual benefit 
and the better international relationship of 
all concerned. 





Ministers at Habana 


By RAUL D’ECA 


(Associate in Portuguese, The George Washington University) 


I 


N these days when democratic nations 

are being taunted with lack of vision 
and inefficiency, it is gratifying to see that 
the idea of voluntarily arriving at definite 
agreements for the defense of common in- 
terests has not yet been thrown to the 
scrap-heap of international obsolete instru- 
ments. From the twenty-first to the thir- 
tieth of July last, the ministers of foreign 
affairs of the Governments of all the Ameri- 
can Republics, or their personal representa- 
tives, met at Habana, Cuba, to consult with 
one another as to the new situation arising 
from the present European conflict. 

This is in accordance with one of the 
most important agreements to which the 
American Governments have arrived in the 
half century that the union of the American 
Republics has existed, to wit, the Treaty 
for the Maintenance, Preservation and Re- 
establishment of Peace, signed at the 
Buenos Aires Conference of 1936. The 
principle of mutual consultation for the 
purpose of arriving at a common policy 





and co-ordinated action in face of events 
affecting the Western Hemisphere was re- 
iterated in one of the Lima Declarations 
of 1938, and the first meeting under such 
agreement was held, as the reader may 
recall, in the City of Panama, from Sep- 
tember 23 to October 3, 1939. At that 
time the so-called Declaration of Panama 
was adopted defining a zone of continental 
waters to be maintained as free as possible 
from the commission of hostile acts or from 
belligerent activities by nations engaged in 
war. 
IT 


From time to time efforts have been made 
to give the union of the American Repub- 
lics a definite political character, changing 
it into some sort of league of nations. These 
efforts have always been resisted by the 
majority of the union’s members. How- 
ever, a system which can appropriately be 
called the American System—using the 
word American in the broader sense as in- 
cluding the whole of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—has evolved which can be defined 
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as the application of the democratic prin- 
ciple of government to the conduct of inter- 
national affairs. The governments of the 
American nations, through their representa- 
tives, meet at a place previously chosen, 
and discuss questions of common interest 
also previously agreed upon. Resolutions 
are adopted by the affirmative vote of an 
absolute majority of the countries repre- 
sented at the meeting where the vote is 
taken. This is a very significant departure 
from the procedure heretofore generally 
followed in gatherings of nations in the full 
enjoyment of their sovereign rights. It is, 
indeed, so significant a departure from the 
old rule of unanimity, that it may be fu- 
turely applied to the new world order of 
which those of us who are inveterate opti- 
mists are now dreaming more than ever. 

The resolutions adopted at the Habana 
meeting are well known to all those who 
follow the events on the screen of inter- 
national life. The principal of these reso- 
lutions deal with co-ordination of police and 
judicial measures for the defense of society 
and institutions of each American state; 
activities directed from abroad against do- 
mestic institutions; diffusion of doctrines 
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tending to place in jeopardy the common 
inter-American democratic ideal or to 
threaten the security and neutrality of the 
American Republics; extension of terri- 
torial waters; hostile acts in territorial 
waters and in the security zone; reciprocal 
assistance and co-operation for the defense 
of the nations of the Americas; the pro- 
visional administration of European colonies 
and possessions in the Americas; and eco- 
nomic and financial co-operation. 


Ill 


But, in the present writer’s opinion, the 
significant, the all-important fact from a 
long-range view-point, is this successful 
carrying on of international democracy 
which is giving the lie to all those who 
claim that only upon force and fear can the 
world be reconstructed—and reconstructed 
it must be. Not force, but freedom and 
voluntary co-operation will be the basis of 
the world of tomorrow. That such a scheme 
is possible is demonstrated by gatherings 
such as the Habana Second Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 





Certain Backgrounds and Results 
of The Havana Conference 


By DONALD DOZER 


(Dr. Dozer is associated with the Department of History, College of Arts and Sciences, at 


the University of Maryland.—Editor) 


LMOST every tongue in our western 

hemisphere is now asking: “How can 
the American nations stay out of the Euro- 
pean War? How can we keep war away 
from our new world and immunize our 
hemisphere from its electric shocks? In 
the face of international chaos abroad can 
we longer maintain our American way of 
peace?” The summoning by President 
Roosevelt of a second conference of the 
ministers of foreign affairs of the American 
nations, which met at Havana, Cuba, last 
July, emphasized anew the urgency of these 
questions. The twenty-one independent re- 
publics of this hemisphere constitute today 
the largest organized bloc of neutral nations 





in the world. Prior to the Havana meeting 
what efforts had they made through inter- 
national collaboration to maintain their 
neutrality in Europe’s wars? And what 
further action did they take at Havana to 
prevent the present war from invading 
American waters and American soil? 


I 


Historically the Latin American coun- 
tries, like the United States, have developed 
and maintained close economic and cul- 
tural contacts with Europe. Almost all of 
them, peopled by Europeans of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French nationality, re- 
belled against their mother countries and 
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won their independence during the first 
quarter of the last century, but they con- 
tinued to look to Madrid, Lisbon, and Paris 
for their ideas and cultural patterns. Most 
of them approach much closer geographic- 
ally to Europe than to the United States, 
their peoples speak languages which are 
basically European, and the immigration of 
hundreds of thousands of Germans and 
Italians to these countries—particularly to 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile— 
within the last seventy-five years has still 
further Europeanized them. Moreover, the 
typical Latin American dictatorship seems 
to bear, at least superficially, a closer re- 
semblance to Europe’s system of govern- 
mental absolutism or the more recent form 
of fascist dictatorship than to the democracy 
of the United States. 

Generally, however, the nations of the 
western hemisphere have succeeded in re- 
maining aloof from Europe’s wars. Their 
attempt to do so after the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914 significantly acceler- 
ated the growth of continental cooperation 
and solidarity among them. At the same 
time it confronted them with many of the 
same problems of neutrality which have 
agitated them during the present war. 
Bound to the Allied powers by strong ties 
they were nevertheless subjected to a per- 
sistent pressure from German propaganda. 
And their neutrality was often challenged, 
as it has been again since last September, 
by belligerent operations on their soil and 
in their waters. 

From 1914 to 1917 the rights and duties 
of the American nations were generally pre- 
sumed to be prescribed by the conventions 
on neutral rights and duties which had been 
signed at the Hague Conference in 1907 and 
subsequently ratified by many American 
governments. Those conventions forbade 
the commission of hostile acts in the terri- 
tory or territorial waters of a neutral nation 
and forbade belligerents to use neutral ter- 
ritory and territorial waters as bases of 
operations against their adversaries. On 
the other hand they forbade neutral govern- 
ments to supply war ships, ammunition, or 
other war materials to a belligerent and 
obliged them to use the means at their dis- 
posal to prevent the fitting out within their 
jurisdiction of vessels intended to be used 
by a belligerent in hostile operations. 

Under these conventions a neutral nation 
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must compel a belligerent warship to de- 
part from its waters within twenty-four 
hours except under unusual conditions and 
can allow it to make only such repairs as 
will render it seaworthy and to take on only 
enough fuel to carry it to the nearest port 
in its own country. A neutral government 
can render a belligerent warship which vio- 
lates these or other rules of the convention 
incapable of taking the sea during the war 
and may detain the officers and crew. In 
addition Convention XIII authorized a 
neutral power to “forbid a belligerent ves- 
sel which has failed to conform to the orders 
and regulations made by it, or which has 
violated neutrality, to enter its ports or 
roadsteads’’—and so suggested a sanction 
which the American nations have collect- 
ively threatened to employ in enforcing the 
recent Declaration of Panama. 

During the first World War almost all 
the individual American governments issued 
neutrality enactments in accordance with 
the Hague conventions. At the same time 
they made several collective attempts to 
maintain the neutrality of the western hemi- 
sphere. As early as August 1914 Peru sug- 
gested that the American republics agree 
upon a common policy for the protection of 
their commercial interests. She even pro- 
posed a declaration by the American na- 
tions—foreshadowing the Declaration of 
Panama—that their commerce on the Amer- 
ican continents and extending to a line 
equidistant from Europe on the one hand 
and Asia on the other should not be “sub- 
ject to the contingencies of the present 
European War.” Brazil wanted to draw a 
neutral zone around South America from 
which all warships would be barred. 

The Pan American Union taking all 
these proposals under consideration ap- 
pointed a Special Neutrality Commission 
of nine members headed by the United 
States secretary of state. After many meet- 
ings this Commission drew up a series of 
recommendations defining the rights of 
neutrals and protecting neutral property 
atsea. But, though it continued to function 
until 1917, its proposals were never acted 
upon because, first, the destruction of 
Admiral von Spee’s fleet off the Falkland 
Islands in December 1914 removed the Ger- 
man menace from American waters and, 
second, the United States was apathetic to- 
ward the Commission’s work. 
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After the failure of the Commission at 
least four of the Latin American govern- 
ments—Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Mexico—attempted to secure concerted ac- 
tion by the Latin American republics alone 
to safeguard their neutrality. The first three 
suggested a conference of neutrals at 
Buenos Aires, which never met; and Mexico 
proposed that neutrals refuse all kinds of 
war implements to the belligerents and 
suspend commercial relations with them. 
During the years of the World War, how- 
ever, the Latin American republics never 
succeeded in forming a united neutral front 
of this sort. Nevertheless, in spite of many 
serious diplomatic imbroglios with all the 
European belligerents, all these nations, 
along with the United States, maintained 
their neutrality for two and a half years. 

When the United States finally broke off 
diplomatic relations with Germany in Feb- 
ruary 1917, President Wilson, thinking un- 
doubtedly of the Latin American nations, 
expressed the hope that other neutral coun- 
tries would follow the example of the United 
States. After we entered the conflict eight 
of these countries eventually declared war 
on the Central Powers: Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Panama. Five of them severed 
relations with Germany: Bolivia, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Peru, and Uru- 
guay. Seven of them remained neutral: 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Salvador, and Venezuela; and among 
these last, be it noted, were Mexico and two 
of the strong A.B.C. powers. 

According to their own avowals, those 
Latin American nations which declared war 
against the Central Powers or severed rela- 
tions with them were impelled to do so be- 
cause they admired President Wilson’s 
leadership, they wished to preserve the con- 
tinental solidarity of the Americas, they 
convinced themselves that the Central 
Powers had violated basic principles of 
international law, and they felt a closer 
economic and cultural affinity with the Al- 
lies. Although they played an almost in- 
consequential part in the actual hostilities 
their participation in *he war moved them 
from the periphery of international politics 
toward its center. Eleven of the Latin 


American governments attended the Peace 
Conference and affixed their signatures to 
the Treaty of Versailles. Seventeen of them 
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immediately became members of the League 
of Nations forming thirty-six percent of its 
total membership. Brazil was given a non- 
permanent seat on the Council, and many 
of the other American states have taken im- 
portant roles in the League’s activities. 

Under the impact of the World War Pan 
Americanism was transformed from a vague 
shibboleth into a new dynamic moral union 
of the states of the western hemisphere for 
the defense of principles which they held in 
common but did not share with Europe. 
The Monroe Doctrine was defined as a “‘re- 
gional understanding” in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and in 1920 Presi- 
dent Haltasar Brum of Uruguay proposed 
the formation of an “American League” in 
which all the American republics would be 
represented on an equal basis and which 
would defend each of its members against 
aggression from Europe or from another 
American nation. But the post-war “slump 
of idealism” and the opposition of the 
United States checked all these overtures 
toward inter-American cooperation. 

Throughout the dizzy decade of the 
1920’s the relations of the United States 
with Latin America generally took the 
form of rank exploitation officially pro- 
moted by the Washington government. 
President Brum’s proposal, which would 
have Pan Americanized the Monroe Doc- 
trine, was frowned upon by the United 
States and was not even allowed to come to 
a vote at the Fifth Pan American Confer- 
ence held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. The 
“dance of the millions’? mortgaged Haiti to 
United States bankers, military interven- 
tion made Nicaragua a slave of the “Colos- 
sus of the North,” and “El Peligro Yanqui” 
became an ogreish reality to all of Latin 
America. In 1928 the nadir of our states- 
manship toward Latin America was proba- 
bly reached when the United States delega- 
tion to the Sixth Pan American conference 
at Havana effectively blocked all resolu- 
tions criticizing and condemning our inter- 
vention. 

As early as July 1928 Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, still five years from the presidency, 
contributed to Foreign Affairs a criticism 
of our “bungled” Latin American policy. 
If one of our sister nations falls upon evil 
days, said he, the United States should as- 
sociate with itself other American republics 
and offer it a helping hand “in the name of 
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the Americas.” But ‘‘singlehanded inter- 
vention by us in the internal affairs of 
other nations must end; with the coopera- 
tion of others we shall have more order in 
this hemisphere and less dislike.’ Here 
was adumbrated the “good neighbor policy” 
which since 1933 has withdrawn armed 
forces of the United States from all the 
Latin American countries, has removed the 
incubus of the Platt Amendment from Cuba, 
has negotiated reciprocal tariff agreements 
with many Latin American governments, 
and has furnished cooperation to these 
countries in the elaboration of agencies for 
the pacific settlement of disputes in the 
Americas. 


II 


The “good neighbor policy” has resulted 
in an unquestioned increase in inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity. As the threats of European 
dictators became more bellicose, President 
Roosevelt suggested to the presidents of all 
the other American nations on January 30, 
1936, that an extraordinary inter-American 
conference be held “to determine how the 
maintenance of peace among the American 
republics may best be safeguarded.” When 
in pursuance of this suggestion representa- 
tives of all the American nations assembled 
at Buenos Aires in the following December 
President Roosevelt himself addressed them 
and eloquently urged inter-American coop- 
eration for the preservation of peace and 
democracy. Before the conference ad- 
journed all the nations of this hemisphere 
agreed that “in the event of an international 
war outside America which might menace 
the peace of the American Republics” they 
would consult together and “cooperate in 
some action tending to preserve the peace 
of the American Continent.” They also 
adopted a Declaration proclaiming “the 
existence of a common democracy through- 
out America” and stating that “every act 
susceptible of disturbing the peace of Amer- 
ica affects each and every one of them and 
justifies the initiation of the procedure of 
consultation.” The “Convention for the 
Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablish- 
ment of Peace” and the “Declaration of 
Principles of Inter-American Solidarity and 
Cooperation,” adopted at the Buenos Aires 
Conference, thus united the American na- 
tions in a common program of peace and 
neutrality and went a long way toward 
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Pan Americanizing or hemispherizing the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

When the American republics again con- 
vened in the Eighth Pan American Con- 
ference at Lima two years later Europe 
was heading precipitately toward war. 
Faced with this calamitous prospect they 
reaffirmed their hemispheric unity in a 
new “Declaration of the Principles of 
the Solidarity of America” stating again 
that “in case the peace, security or 
territorial integrity of any American Re- 
public is thus threatened by acts of 
any nature” they would make their soli- 
darity effective by means of the proce- 
dure of consultation. In a second agree- 
ment, the “Declaration of American Prin- 
ciples,” they enunciated eight fundamental 
principles upon which their solidarity rested, 
as follows: (1) no state should intervene 
in the internal or external affairs of an- 
other, (2) international differences should 
be settled by peaceful means, (3) “the use 
of force as an instrument of national or in- 
ternational policy is proscribed,” (4) states 
should govern their relations by the pre- 
cepts of international law, (5) they should 
respect treaty obligations, (6) they should 
unite in peaceful collaboration and intel- 
lectual interchange, (7) they should pro- 
mote economic reconstruction, and (8) 
they should carry out these principles 
through international cooperation. At the 
beginning of the first World War Pan 
American solidarity had existed only in 
embryo, but several months before the 
present war commenced the American na- 
tions had agreed upon a program of peace 
and neutrality and had arranged to uphold 
it collectively by the consultation of their 
foreign ministers. Secretary Hull felicit- 
ously called it “our American way of peace.” 


III 


The present European war had scarcely 
begun before its effect was seriously felt 
by the American nations. Indeed the naval 
phases of the war really began in the west- 
ern hemisphere. Only four hours after 


Great Britain declared war on Germany last 
September the British cruiser Ajax sank 
the German freighter Olinda in South At- 
lantic waters approximately 600 miles off 
the coast of Uruguay and sent the German 
survivors into Montevideo. Accordingly 
most of the Latin American nations, as well 
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as the United States, issued neutrality pro- 
clamations and decrees following in general 
the provisions of the Hague Conventions of 
1907 and their neutrality enactments dur- 
ing the first World War. Brazil, for ex- 
ample, in her neutrality decree of Sep- 
tember 2, undertook to abstain from any 
act which would directly or indirectly aid 
the belligerents. She forbade in her terri- 
tory, territorial waters, and adjacent air the 
commission of any acts which might jeop- 
ardize her neutrality, such as the recruit- 
ing of troops for either side, the collection 
of funds or donations, the exportation of 
war materials to belligerents, the fitting out 
of war vessels, and the setting up of radio 
stations for communication with belligerent 
forces. She further declared that belliger- 
ent warships might remain in her waters for 
only twenty-four hours except under cer- 
tain conditions, that no armed submarine 
of a belligerent nation would be admitted to 
her territorial waters unless under stress 
of weather or damage, and that military air- 
planes would not be permitted to fly over 
her territory. 

But the American nations did not stop 
with these measures to maintain their in- 
dividual neutrality; they also prepared for 
collective action toward the same end. On 
the very day of Germany’s invasion of 
Poland President Eduardo Santos of Co- 
lombia addressed a message to all the 
American governments suggesting their co- 
operation on the basis of the principles of 
solidarity proclaimed in the Pan American 
conferences. These governments promptly 
made plans to hold a consultative meeting 
of their foreign ministers at Panama, and 
the Pan American Union drew up a short 
program for the meeting under the follow- 
ing three heads: (1) neutrality, involving 
a consideration of the rights and duties of 
neutrals, (2) protection of the peace of the 
western hemisphere, “whether on land, in 
the air, within territorial waters, or within 
the area of the primary defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere,” and (3) economic co- 
operation to safeguard “the economic and 
financial stability of the American Repub- 
lics.” 

All the American republics sent delega- 
tions, generally headed by their ministers of 
foreign affairs, to the historic consultative 
conference which began in Panama City 
on September 23 of last year. Mr. Sumner 
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Welles, who led the United States delega- 
tion, told the conference: “This assembly 
constitutes the realization of an ideal—the 
realization of the vision that Bolivar pos- 
sessed more than a century ago—an ideal 
which time and again it had seemed could 
never be attained.” During the ten-days 
session experienced observers felt that they 
had never before seen such complete unani- 
mity of purpose among the American states 
as was shown at this Panama meeting. All 
the delegates agreed upon the necessity of 
keeping their countries free from the 
horrors of war, and in general they agreed 
also upon methods of preserving the neu- 
trality of the Americas. The “Final Act” 
of the meeting contained sixteen resolutions 
and declarations which are of primary im- 
portance in the maintenance of Pan Ameri- 
can neutrality. Three of them in particular 
are of special interest. 

In his address Mr. Welles had notified the 
conference that in order to prevent the dis- 
location of inter-American commerce as a 
result of the war the United States would 
expand the transportation facilities of its 
shipping lines serving the American na- 
tions and would assist financially in the 
development of new fields of production in 
these countries. Accordingly the conference 
set up an Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee in Wash- 
ington, including an economic expert from 
each of the American countries, to study 
and seek to coordinate the economic, finan- 
cial, and commercial relations of the Ameri- 
can states. The committee was authorized 
to provide for the interchange of informa- 
tion among the American republics on fi- 
nancial and commercial problems and to 
make recommendations on such subjects 
as the establishment of a custom truce, the 
creation of an inter-American institution 
for financial cooperation between the 
treasuries and Central Banks of the Ameri- 
can Governments, and the organization of 
an Inter-American Commercial Institute for 
the promotion of inter-American trade. This 
committee has since been functioning regu- 
larly in Washington. 

A second significant enactment of the 
conference expressed the unanimous inten- 
tion of the American Republics not to be- 
come involved in the European conflict and 
set forth the general principles of neutrality 
which they intended to follow. As in their 
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national neutrality enactments they now 
collectively announced that they would pre- 
vent their territories from being used as 
bases of belligerent operations, would pre- 
vent the recruiting of troops within their 
jurisdictions, would compe! belligerent war- 
ships to leave their waters after twenty- 
four hours, and in general would seek to 
make uniform the enforcement of their 
neutrality in accordance with the principles 
of international law. In pursuance of these 
objects they established for the duration of 
the war an Inter-American Neutrality Com- 
mittee composed of seven experts in inter- 
national law to present to the American 
governments recommendations on the prob- 
lems of neutrality arising out of the chang- 
ing circumstances of the war. This Com- 
mittee began its sessions in Rio de Janeiro 
on January 15 and from time to time has 
presented to the American governments 
recommendations on the treatment of aux- 
iliary craft, neutral mails, and other prob- 
lems of neutrality. 

But the most widely discussed pronounce- 
ment of the conference was the Declaration 
of Panama which was intended as a kind 
of hemispheric shock-absorber insulating 
the American republics from the conflict 
abroad. Based upon the assumption that 
the interests of belligerents must not be al- 
lowed to prevail over the rights of neutrals, 
its purpose is to safeguard “all the normal 
maritime routes of communication and 
trade between the countries of America.” 
The Declaration insists, therefore, “as a 
measure of continental self-protection,” 
that the belligerent nations refrain from the 
commission of hostile acts within a defined 
“zone of security”? extending from 300 to 
600 miles to sea around the American conti- 
nents excepting only “the territorial waters 
of Canada and of the undisputed colonies 
and possessions of European countries.”’ The 
American governments further agreed to 
ask the belligerents through joint repre- 
sentation to respect the Declaration, and 
they announced that if necessary they 
would consult together to secure its ob- 
servance. In addition they said they might 
undertake to patrol this neutralized zone. 
After the adjournment of the conference 
Secretary Hull informed newspaper cor- 
respondents in Washington that the Decla- 
ration did not require further ratification 
by the American nations. Its approval by 
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the delegates at Panama made it binding 
upon their governments. 

The Declaration was based upon the un- 
disputed and unexceptionable right of self- 
protection which nations possess, in the 
words of the Declaration, ‘‘as of inherent 
right.” It can be legally defended, there- 
fore, as a logical inference from the right 
of neutrals to defend themselves. Interest- 
ingly enough, President Jefferson fore- 
shadowed this maritime zone of neutrality 
when he proposed during the Napoleonic 
Wars that the United States “assume, as a 
principle, that the neutrality of our terri- 
tory should extend to the Gulf Stream, 
which was a natural boundary, and within 
which we ought not to suffer any hostility 
to be committed.” The ‘zone of security” 
established at Panama is simply a collective 
extension of the protective jurisdiction of 
the American nations during the period of 
their neutrality. 

But, though issued by the representatives 
of twenty-one nations, the Declaration is 
not international law. It is rather a po- 
litical declaration intended to deal with 
specific problems of immediate concern to 
all of them, and it must be judged by such 
criteria as are applied for example to the 
Monroe Doctrine rather than by principles 
of law. It represents an attempt to obtain 
collective security in the western hemi- 
sphere against the increasing totalitariani- 
zation of war. This oasis of peace in the 
western hemisphere was America’s answer 
to Europe’s expanding zones of war. 

But, said political realists, the Declara- 
tion is only brutum fulmen and can not be 
enforced. They pointed out that the Ameri- 
can nations could furnish only seventy ships 
to patrol this zone of security comprising 
more than five million square miles of water, 
and they intimated that the United States 
would be obliged to furnish aircraft to as- 
sist any such international patrol. The 
American nations, however, have adopted 
a less expensive and more effective sanction 
to maintain the neutrality of the zone. 
Harking back to the Hague Convention on 
Maritime Neutrality of 1907 they informed 
the European belligerents in a joint message 
on last December 23 that they “would pre- 
vent belligerent vessels from supplying 
themselves and repairing damages in Ameri- 
can ports, when the said vessels have com- 
mitted warlike acts within the zone of 
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security.” In other words they threatened 
to deny the use of their ports to vessels 
which violate the neutrality of the zone. 

In reply to the joint representations of 
the American governments, however, all 
three of the principal European belligerents 
have refused to recognize the zone. The 
British Government in its note of last 
January 15 objected that the zone would 
“provide German warships and supply 
ships with vast sanctuary from which they 
could emerge to attack Allied and neutral 
shipping |and| to which they could return 
to avoid being brought into action.”’? Under 
cover of this zone of security, moreover, the 
British protested, German merchantships 
can “take part in inter-American trade and 
earn foreign exchange” which might be used 
to prolong the war and deprive “the Allies 
of the fruits of their superiority at sea.” It 
might be concluded, therefore, from this 
note that the American nations can over- 
come British objections by undertaking to 
intern or exclude from their harbors the 
warships and supply ships of all belligerent 
countries and to prevent them from en- 
gaging in inter-American trade for the 
duration of the war. In the same way they 
can also meet France’s objections to the 
zone, which, as stated in the French reply 
of January 23, closely paralleled the argu- 
ment of the British note. 

The principal objection of Germany to 
the Declaration of Panama, as stated in 
their note of February 14, was that the 
possession by Great Britain and France 
of colonies in the western hemisphere dis- 
criminated between her situation and that 
of other belligerent powers and seriously 
endangered the success of the zone of secur- 
ity. Germany suggested, therefore, that 
Great Britain and France “pledge them- 
selves under guarantee given by the Ameri- 
can States not to employ” these possessions 
and islands “as primary or supporting 
bases for acts of war.” She proposed, there- 
fore, in effect, that the zone be extended to 
include and protect all territories in the 
western hemisphere. Obviously the Ameri- 
can nations can answer Germany’s objec- 
tion by adopting a mandate system and en- 
trusting the colonial possessions of belliger- 
ent nations lying south of Canada and 
within the zone of security to the super- 
vision of a Pan American agency serving 
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as a trustee of western civilization for the 
duration of the war. 


IV 


The delegates at the Panama conference 
suggested a second meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the American governments at 
Havana on October 1, 1940, but the exi- 
gencies of the international situation com- 
pelled an earlier meeting. On the eve of 
the Havana conference proposals of the 
sort outlined above were given considera- 
tion by the American governments. Officials 
in Washington broached plans for the es- 
tablishment of a Pan American trade cartel 
to handle American exports and so counter- 
act Germany’s economic penetration of the 
Americas. The United States, resurrecting 
its more than century-old “no-transfer prin- 
ciple,” officially informed the European bel- 
ligerents that it will not recognize or con- 
sent to the transfer of “any geographic 
region of the western Hemisphere from one 
non-American power to another non-Ameri- 
can power.” Other governments suggested 
a collective warning to the same effect by 
all the American nations. Cuba, moreover, 
recommended that the American republics 
establish a joint trust or guardianship over 
the colonial possessions of the European 
belligerents in the western hemisphere. She 
also suggested that they requisition the 
merchantships of belligerent powers now in 
American ports and place them in inter- 
American trade for the remainder of the 
war. 

The Havana meeting achieved some sig- 
nificant results along these lines. Although 
the delegates did not set up a Pan Ameri- 
can trade cartel they instructed the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee to suggest ways of increasing 
the domestic consumption and mutual inter- 
change among the American nations of com- 
modities formerly sent abroad and to estab- 
lish agencies for storing, financing, and 
marketing these commodities. They even 
authorized the committee to recommend 
methods for improving the standard of liv- 
ing of the American peoples, to distribute 
a part of their surplus products in humani- 
tarian and social relief work, and to evolve 
“a broader system of inter-American co- 
operative organization in trade and indus- 
trial matters.” 

The American nations, assembled at 
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Havana, not only thus sought to strengthen 
their economic position with reference to 
the European conflict; they also undertook 
to guarantee their political neutrality more 
effectively than they had done at Panama. 
They adopted four separate resolutions call- 
ing for the suppression of subversive activi- 
ties directed against their democratic sys- 
tems and providing for mutual consultation 
and exchange of information among them 
for this purpose. They also expanded the 
powers of the Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee at Rio de Janeiro and asked it to 
draft two new conventions—the first includ- 
ing all the rules of neutrality which guide 
the American governments in the present 
war and the second setting forth the pres- 
ent status of the security zone. In a still 
more important declaration of ‘Reciprocal 
Assistance and Cooperation for the De- 
fense of the Nations of the Americas,” they 
strengthened their previous agreements on 
hemispheric solidarity. Any attempt, they 
agreed, by a non-American government 
against the territory, sovereignty, or po- 
litical independence of a nation in the west- 
ern hemisphere “shall be considered as an 
act of aggression” against all the American 
nations. They arranged to carry out this 
declaration by future consultative meetings 
and the negotiation of pacts of mutual as- 
sistance. 

But the possible occupation by Germany 
of the American colonial possessions of her 
vanquished enemies seemed to require im- 
mediate protective action by the American 
nations. In the Act of Havana, therefore, 
they arranged to establish a provisional ad- 
ministration over such colonies if they 
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should be threatened or attacked. To this 
end they created an emergency committee, 
composed of one representative of each of 
the American nations, to act as a kind of 
mandatory agent for the American Repub- 
lics. The delegates at Havana also signed a 
convention, subject to later ratification by 
their governments, refusing to recognize the 
transfer of such colonial possessions to any 
other non-American nation and setting up 
a permanent Inter-American Commission 
on Territorial Administration to supervise 
the administration of such regions. But 
they disclaim any purpose of territorial ag- 
grandizement, they guarantee the open door 
of economic opportunity in all such super- 
vised regions, and they offer to give them 
full autonomy or to restore them to their 
former status when the danger has passed. 
Thus the American nations have collectively 
underwritten the no-transfer principle and 
have arranged to enforce it through col- 
laborative action. 
V 

Can we believe that the American League, 
so optimistically and recurringly envisaged 
throughout the decades since Bolivar’s day, 
will actually be established? Under the 
stress of the European conflict it appears 
that the Monroe Doctrine is being effectu- 
ally, if not explicitly, continentalized, the 
romantic Pan Americanism of yesteryear is 
receiving economic and political imple- 
mentation, the system of consultation is 
becoming a regular procedure of the Ameri- 
can nations, and Pan American neutrality 
is now a positive force in world politics. In 
President Roosevelt’s words, “Our hemi- 
sphere has at last come of age.” 





Inter-Americanizing a New York 


High School 


By JOSHUA HOCHSTEIN 


(Professor Hochstein, founder of the Pan-American Student League, teacher of Spanish in 
the Evander Childs High School in New York City, is chairman of the school’s Council on 
Pan-American Activities. He is moved to write this account of high school activities by the 
article, “‘Some Problems of Inter-American Education” by Dr. Robert E. McNicoll, appearing 
in the June number of Wortp Arrairs.—Editor) 


HE Evander Childs High School, in 
New York City, has embarked upon a 
school-wide program of inter-American edu- 
cation. In October, 1939, the Principal, 
Dr. Hymen Alpern, set up a Council on 


Pan American Activities, appointing to it 
representatives of the faculty from a num- 
ber of departments of instruction. This 
body was charged with the responsibility 
of elaborating an educational Pan Ameri- 
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canization project for the entire school and 
directing its application. The Principal is 
an ex officio member of the Council. 


I 


Pan-American activities are no longer a 
novelty in our secondary schools. They en- 
tered into the life of this important level of 
the country’s public school system through 
several different channels. Foremost among 
these is the Pan American Club, which for 
the past ten years has been introducing thou- 
sands of high-school students each semester 
to a better understanding of the rest of the 
Americas. During the same period an 
inter-American orientation has been respon- 
sible for a fundamental change in the con- 
tents of most text books used in the Spanish 
classes. Whereas formerly Old-World 
Spain had served as almost the exclusive 
background for the study of that language 
—in reality a New-World tongue just as 
truly as English—now Hispanic America 
plays a leading part. However, we still 
have to overcome the inertia of a tradition 
which imposes on the schools and colleges 
of this country, with some exceptions only 
in the far Southwest, the teaching of the 
pronunciation of land-locked Castile in 
preference to that of Spanish America. A 
third important influence emanates from the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of The 
Pan American Union. From this office 
come the annual invitations to join in the 
observance of Pan American Day as well 
as the remittances of valuable educational 
materials to be used in the celebration of 
that anniversary and on many other oc- 
casions throughout the school year. In- 
creasing inter-American tourism has also 
helped to Pan Americanize our schools by 
bringing thousands of North American 
teachers into direct contact with the Other 
Americas and their peoples. On their re- 
turn to their posts, they inevitably serve as 
inter-American ambassadors of understand- 
ing. They exhibit all kinds of souvenirs 
brought from Latin America; from their 
Latin-American experiences they cull il- 
lustrations to spice their instruction; they 
address student clubs on the countries and 
peoples visited; they show the films they 
have made on their travels among the 
Other Americans. 

Thus are the vitamins of inter-Ameri- 
canism introduced into our schools. Yet 
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officially the schools of this country can 
not claim any credit for implementing 
through education the Nation’s Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. All of the activities listed 
above are extra-curricular. They are not 
an integral part of the officially planned 
and authorized work of the schools. There 
may or may not be time for them. Facili- 
ties are not provided; they may happen to 
be available. The curriculum does not re- 
veal the presence of inter-Americanism as 
an objective of public education in this 
country, now pledged to the Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

It is true that the course in Spanish is 
accompanied by an auxiliary syllabus in 
Hispanic Civilization, as is the case in New 
York. The time allotment for this subject 
matter is very meagre, since the credits 
allowed on state and school examinations 
do not justify any ample attention to it. 
Thus the chief purpose of the study of 
Spanish—to understand our neighbors to 
the south—is really defeated. As for Portu- 
guese, the language of one half of the terri- 
tory and population of South America, it 
is not taught at all on the secondary level. 

In the field of the Social Sciences the 
situation is even more unsatisfactory. Our 
youth are either required or given the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
history, current events, political and social 
institutions and the economic life of all 
regions of the world except Latin America. 
It is a sad fact that there are American 
history texts in use in our public schools 
that fail to mention the term Pan Ameri- 
canism or discuss it adequately. Only a 
very few contain the name of Simon Bolivar. 
As for the chance a North American high- 
school student has to obtain a clear picture 
of his co-Americans of the South in his 
American history class, the subject might as 
well be Martian history. 

At the present we are witnessing in this 
country a widespread recognition of and 
interest in Latin-American music and art. 
Yet the corresponding high-school courses 
do not seem to have any awareness of 
either. It is sad to record such a failure to 
take advantage of a fine opportunity to cor- 
relate these aesthetic studies with the move- 
ment to bring about an inter-American cul- 
tural rapprochement, now an official policy 
of our National Government. There is no 
need to point out in addition that in other 
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subjects where the possible inter-American 

aspects are not quite as evident the situa- 

tion is no better. 

Such a condition would be deplorable 
under normal circumstances in world af- 
fairs; at the present time it is a grave 
deterrent to that continental fraternity upon 
which all plans for hemispheric defense 
are predicated. Education for national de- 
fense is really much more inclusive than the 
common connotation of that term suggests. 
It reaches far beyond training to man the 
country’s military, naval or air defenses. 
The full purpose of this education can not 
be achieved within the limits of national 
isolation in a world of increasing interde- 
pendence. Rather must it be a way of 
life in which the individual learns to react 
intelligently, constructively and coopera- 
tively as his awareness of his country’s 
place in the family of nations grows and 
deepens into understanding of the oneness 
of human life. 

On this hemisphere we hope to build a 
new relationship among nations. World 
events have made us more anxious to speed 
up the process by which we expect to create 
in the Americas a reality out of the vision 
of Simén Bolivar who dreamed of and acted 
in behalf of a brotherhood of American 
peoples, united in justice and friendship. 
But this is a role for which we must educate 
ourselves. All of human history contains no 
precedent for it, can offer no successful 
model to follow. The hoped for relation- 
ship cannot be the product of words, not 
even of all the winged and fine words that 
have resounded from time to time at Pan 
American banquets and receptions. Only 
the deeds of friendship can forge its bonds. 
We must educate ourselves to think of 
Greater America as a co-partnership. Only 
then will we be ready for such deeds. 

The vital national interest in the develop- 
ment of such a pattern of public conduct 
was aptly expressed by Dr. Ben M. Cher- 
rington as Chief of the State Department’s 
Division of Cultural Relations in an ad- 
dress to the National Education Associa- 
tion at its San Francisco meeting in July, 
1939: 

“Tt was acknowledged by all at Lima that 
it is not enough for governments to follow 
the good neighbor policy in their official re- 
lations, indispensable as that is; it is neces- 
sary that the people themselves shall be- 
come good neighbors. 
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“The peoples of the Americas must know 
each other. Their history, their outlook on 
life, their ideals and aspirations, their finest 
creations of mind and spirit—all these they 
must share in common. 

“Tn other words, international cultural re- 
lations with us is essentially a people’s 
movement. In this movement education 
inevitably must play a leading role.” 


II 


This purpose of our public-school educa- 
tion found its first expression in New York 
City in the Pan American Clubs, the first 
of which was established by the writer in 
October, 1930, while a teacher of Spanish 
at the James Monroe High School. As it 
was explained in the report on the first 
year’s activity of that club': “It was or- 
ganized . . . for the purpose of promoting 
among the general student body, not only 
among the students of the Spanish classes, 
an interest in Latin America and in the re- 
lations of the United States with that 
region.” This report also called attention 
to the following: “However, what does not 
seem to impress itself with equal emphasis 
on the minds of a great many Americans, 
including even the better informed ones, is 
that we are not doing enough to educate 
our youth to the idea that there is a Greater 
America of which we are but a part.’ 

In October, 1931, the second Pan Ameri- 
can Club in New York City came into being 
at the De Witt Clinton High School, to 
which the writer had transferred at the be- 
ginning of that academic year. From there 
the activity was soon extended to many 
other schools of the city, as a result of a 
circular letter addressed to all high-school 
principals with the approval of the then 
Deputy and Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Harold G. Campbell, now the 
head of the school system of the metropolis. 
This circular letter, calling for the organiza- 
tion of more Pan American Clubs and their 
federation into a Pan American Student 
League of New York, pointed out that: 

“The American school has always right- 
fully been the country’s leading instrumen- 
tality for Americanization. If the Ameri- 
can school is to keep its merited position in 
the trend toward a GREATER AMER- 
ICA, it must become the outstanding 


1 High Points (official bulletin of the high-school 
system of N. Y.) June, 1931; p. 53: “The Pan American 
’ By Joshua Hochstein. 


Club at the James Monroe H. S.” 





agency for PAN-AMERICANIZATION.” 

This letter was dated October 19, 1931. 
On December 19th of the same year, The 
Pan American Student League of New York 
was informed at its constituent convention 
by the delegates of nineteen high-school 
Pan American Clubs. This student activity 
soon won the warm endorsement of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of The 
Pan American Union, which stated as 
early as 1932 that “a Pan American Club 
is not ‘just another club’, but a constructive 
method of meeting one of America’s most 
pressing needs... .”. Similar reaction was 
evoked in Latin America as soon as its pro- 
gram became known there. It will suffice 
here to cite just one such instance, en- 
hanced in significance by the date chosen 
for its publication. The Christmas, 1933, 
editorial of El Digesto Latinoamericano 
(a bilingual weekly review of inter-Ameri- 
can news and opinion edited by Salomén 
de la Selva in Panama) dealt with the 
League. It said: 

“The Pan American Student League of 
New York, an organization founded three 
years ago, deserves special praise as being 
indicative of that desire to know Latin 
America which is much in evidence among 
North Americans of the type which most 
faithfully represents the great ideals on 
which that nation was founded. 

“President Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
Policy were in itself noble if it stood as the 
President’s policy alone; but it is much 
more than that; it is the annunciation by 
the spokesman of the people of the United 
States of a feeling that is genuinely Ameri- 
can. The real greatness of the Good 
Neighbor Policy can be appreciated only 
when we realize that back of it is not only 
Roosevelt’s true and stout heart but the 
heart of a large and ever-growing group of 
his people. 

“This is the most cheerful sign we can 
point to this Christmastide. We sincerely 
trust that not only will The Pan American 
Student League grow but that soon we may 
count in all the countries of this continent 
on bodies of young people imbued with 
- similar sentiments.” 

III 


Of this League Dr. Hymen Alpern, the 
Principal of the Evander Childs High 
School, was for a number of years a leading 
adviser and guide. In fact, the League’s 
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headquarters were located in the office of 
De Witt Clinton High School’s Depart- 
ment of Spanish over which he presided un- 
til June, 1934. The Pan American Club 
at Evander Childs High School was a 
charter chapter of the League. Thus Dr. 
Alpern not only brought a tradition of in- 
ter-American education to Evander but also 
found one well rooted in the school to 
whose principalship he had been promoted. 

As a firm believer in the idea of educa- 
tion as a way of life in which the child’s 
personality unfolds and develops in all its 
aspects just as physical growth proceeds 
in all parts of the body in accordance with 
a general physiological pattern, rather than 
as a series of unrelated exposures to certain 
precepts, Dr. Alpern has always felt that 
inter-Americanism is not to be imparted as 
an isolated item of instruction but should 
permeate the entire educative process. 
From this point of view, any subject can be 
the vehicle of inter-Americanism, just as 
we now insist on a contribution to educa- 
tion for citizenship by the instruction given 
in each and every school subject. In other 
words, inter-American education is not con- 
ceived as the special duty of the teacher of 
Spanish or American history; it is the func- 
tion of the American teacher. That is the 
Evander idea. 

In a communication to his teachers, Dr. 
Alpern explained it as follows: 

“We have established a Council on Pan 
American Activities for the purpose of de- 
veloping an integrated school-wide pro- 
gram of inter-American education. Evand- 
er’s new policy was predicated on the belief 
that cultural and educational Pan Ameri- 
canism is as truly the concern of all Ameri- 
cans as the political and economic aspects 
of inter-American relations.” 

“For Spanish and Social Science classes 
the topics are self-evident. However, there 
is an equal opportunity in all other depart- 
ments of our school. Latin-American music 
and art are now of greater importance and 
general interest than ever before. The 
Hispanic dance forms are attracting wider 
attention. Increased tourist traffic to Latin 
America is making our people more curious 
about the living habits and customs of our 
southern co-Americans: their foods, homes, 
clothes, amusements, arts and crafts, etc. 
Classes in English dealing with a better 
and more profound understanding of Amer- 
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ica as a new world can not adequately treat 
that subject without including Latin Amer- 
ica in the scope of their explorations. 
Studies in contemporary foreign literature 
should acquaint our students with the liter- 
ary production of Latin-American nations. 
In our foreign-language classes, other than 
Spanish, there is a fine opportunity to indi- 
cate the influence of the classics, of France, 
Germany and Italy on the cultural, 
aesthetic, intellectual and literary develop- 
ment of Latin America. Our science classes 
may study Latin America’s fauna and flora, 
its mineral wealth as well as the contribu- 
tions of its own scientists or the explora- 
tions and discoveries made by others in their 
investigations of its environments.” 

Meeting with the Principal from time to 
time, the members of the Council on Pan 
American Activities have given much at- 
tention to their self-education for the role 
of guides of the new undertaking in their 
school. The need of such self-training for 
all those who would serve in the cause of 
inter-American education can not be over- 
emphasized, for the simple reason that 
there has hardly been anything in their 
preparation for teaching that really quali- 
fies them for such a function. In all 
honesty we must recognize this fact and 
act accordingly. Teacher-training for the 
teaching of inter-Americanism is one of the 
important problems to be faced. 

The second step was to have members of 
the Council address some departmental 
meetings on the subject of their respective 
possible contributions to the school’s inter- 
American education program. This has 
been conducive to more specific and thor- 
ough discussion of different phases of the 
project. That interest was aroused is evi- 
denced by the many requests that followed 
for pertinent bibliography. 

A beginning of practical application of 
the new program was made with a Pan 
American assembly as the cooperative proj- 
ect of a number of departments, including 
Art, Music, Girls’ Health Education, 
Speech, Spanish, Social Sciences and the 
Pan American Club. Pan American Day, 
1940, offered the occasion for this experi- 
ment. The result was very satisfactory 
and encouraging. It demonstrated the 
possibilities of integrating the actual in- 
struction of several departments into a pat- 
tern of inter-American education, instead 
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of making that assembly program the extra- 
curricular function of one single depart- 
ment or a patch-quilt task of two or more. 
The numbers presented had been developed 
as regular class work of certain groups. 
Their appearance before the school as- 
sembly was the reward for the good work 
done rather than the aim of special prepa- 
ration unrelated to their regular class ac- 
tivity. 

To provide a test of the new program on 
a school-wide basis, the Council proclaimed 
the week of April 15th as Pan American 
Week. A circular by the Principal directed 
all teachers to plan a series of lessons and 
other activities for every class during that 
week with the objective of making all in- 
struction and learning pertinent to the 
Americas and their relations and _ inter- 
dependence. The teachers were requested 
to file reports with their respective chair- 
men for transmission to the Principal. 
These reports would serve the Council as 
a basis for future development of the pro- 
gram of inter-American education. Thus 
the entire faculty will really be collaborat- 
ing on it. 

IV 

Here it is possible only to give a sum- 
mary indication of the contents of the re- 
ports filed by the Evander teachers. All 
departments are represented. It is note- 
worthy that in many instances certain 
special activities were undertaken at the 
suggestion of students who were invited to 
state their preference after an explanation 
by the instructor of the purpose to mark 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of The Pan Ameri- 
can Union. The following brief outline 
will give the reader an idea of what was 
done. 

1) ACCOUNTING: Tables of inter- 
American trade statistics for 1939 were pre- 
pared. Their political and economic im- 
plications were then explored. 

2) ART: The manifestations of plastic 
and graphic arts in Latin America were 
correlated with the regular subject matter 
of the courses in the different classes. In- 
ter-American art influences were especially 
studied as well as the effect of pre-Colum- 
bian art on modern trends. Exhibits of 
paintings, products of the arts and crafts 
of Latin America and colored illustrations 
of famous works and typical landscapes 
provided models. As a good example of a 
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noteworthy project the stage sets prepared 
by the stage-craft class of Miss Norine 
O’Rourke deserves honorable mention. 

3) ENGLISH: Pan America was the 
theme of oral and written compositions. 
Magazine readings concerned current prob- 
lems in inter-American relations. Journa- 
lism classes turned their attention to inter- 
American news service, its development, 
methods and special problems. Latin- 
American heroes came to the fore in 
biography study. 

4) BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES: Studies 
in the wide range of Latin America’s plant 
and animal life occupied these classes. At- 
tention was given to the many items on our 
daily menu that come to us from the Other 
Americas as well as medicinal ingredients. 
The variety of ethnic types found in the 
population was also noted. 

5) HEALTH EDUCATION—BOYS: 
The interchange in the world of sports— 
baseball and basketball to Latin America 
and jai-alai from that region—and the de- 
velopment of Pan American Olympics were 
topics of discussion. 

6) HEALTH EDUCATION—GIRLS: 
Latin-American folk dances were incor- 
porated into this department’s regular 
dance program. 

7) HOME MAKING: Centering around 
the main theme of man’s interdependence, 
emphasis was laid on the needs common to 
all mankind—food, clothing and shelter. 
How these needs are met in the Latin- 
American countries, in their varying cli- 
matic zones, was investigated. 

8) LATIN: The Roman background of 
the languages and civil law of Latin Amer- 
ica was traced. The influence of the classi- 
cal studies on education there was the sub- 
ject of research projects. 

9) MATHEMATICS: The following 
are some of the projects reported: statisti- 
cal bar and circle graphs of Latin-Ameri- 
can communications, population, commerce 
and industries; scale drawing of maps, of 
the Panama Canal, of climatic and geo- 
graphic zones, altitudes and _ latitudes; 
geometric construction of Latin-American 
flags; study of currency systems and their 
conversion into ours; pre-Columbian calen- 
dars of the Mayas and Aztecs and their 
numerical systems. 

10) MECHANICAL ARTS: Materials 
that feed our important industries were 
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studied in shop classes, while those engaged 
in mechanical drawing considered the con- 
structive designs of the Panama Canal, 
Andean railroads, ships in tropical service 
and public works in the various republics. 

11) MUSIC: The popular and artistic 
music of the Latin-American countries, 
their place in our concert-hall and radio 
programs and the influence of Latin-Ameri- 
can rhythms on our dance music were some 
of the subjects reviewed. 

12) PHYSICAL SCIENCES: Some of 
the classes investigated the relation be- 
tween the natural resources and the eco- 
nomic life of Latin America. An interesting 
comparative study was made of the river 
systems of South America and the United 
States. Scientific contributions from the 
Americas were tabulated. 

13) SECRETARIAL TRAINING: Dic- 
tation drills in stenography classes empha- 
sized Spanish words occurring in English 
and presented material dealing with inter- 
American commerce. 

14) SOCIAL SCIENCES: Latin Amer- 
ica’s place in the world was the general 
theme. Classes in American history dealt 
with the development and problems of inter- 
American relations, while the students of 
European history studied the colonial 
origins of the Latin-American republics and 
their relations to the Old World since in- 
dependence. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Joseph Peck, 
a group of his American history students 
prepared a dramatized script for a simu- 
lated radio broadcast entitled “Somewhere 
in South America”. Three generations of 
a prominent Latin-American family, gath- 
ered at a reunion in their ancestral home, 
provided for the auditor a tour of the his- 
tory and traditions of their cultural stock 
by their reminiscences interspersed with fre- 
quent controversy on modern problems and 
their impact upon the heritage from the 
past. A surprisingly accurate acquaintance 
with the historical background, customs, 
heroes and current events of Latin America 
is evidence of serious and effective research 
and readings during the preparation of this 
script. The program was presented to a 
number of classes and to a joint meeting 
of the Social Science and Spanish depart- 
ments. 

15) SPANISH: The syllabus on His- 
panic civilization achieved preferred stand- 
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ing. One of the classes sent a joint letter, 
composed by a student editorial board on 
the basis of discussion in class of its con- 
tents and signed by all members, to the 
students of the Hispanic-American coun- 
tries through the diplomatic representatives 


in Washington. The letter carried the 
greetings of the North Americans to their 
fellow-students in the southern republics 
and reported to them the efforts being made 
here to understand their way of life better. 
It closed with the hope that a similar mo- 
tivation was impelling them to study Eng- 
lish and our history and literature. Each 
diplomat replied with assurances to the 
effect that he had transmitted the communi- 
cation to his government with a request to 
distribute it to the schools. From a school 
in Camagiiey, Cuba, came the first response 
in the form of a souvenir album of artistic 
and literary contributions by a number of 
pupils. This beautiful gift was accom- 
panied by a Cuban flag. 

16) SPEECH: These classes in oral 
English selected their topics for debate, 
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discussion, addresses etc. from the field of 
Pan American affairs. 

It is hoped at Evander Childs High 
School to continue this experiment in inter- 
American education for the purpose of 
finding out how our public schools may be- 
come as effective agents of inter-American- 
ization as they have been of Americaniza- 
tion. The present emergency may spur our 
people to quick action in inter-American 
relations as well as it is doing in military 
preparedness. However, a true Pan Amer- 
ican relationship will evolve no faster than 
the education of our people for their role 
in this relationship. The lesson taught by 
the World War boom in Pan Americanism 
must not be forgotten. The growth then 
was not of a permanent nature in any 
phase of inter-American relations because 
it did not strike any roots in our conscious- 
ness. It was inflation rather than growth. 
To avoid unrealistic inflation and the bitter 
taste left by inevitable subsequent defla- 
tion, there must be education for a sound 
development. The schools of this country 
have to discharge this duty. 











Notes in Brief 














While war rages everywhere else in Europe, in 
Switzerland scientists seem to be going about their 
business of research as usual. Geneva announced 
on August 12 that Dr. W. Minder of Berne Uni- 
versity had succeeded in isolating “element 85,” 
which, in honor of his country he had named 
Helvetium. It is produced from the decomposi- 
tion of actinium, which is radioactive. 


Although the European Conference on Rural 
Life, which was scheduled for the fall of 1939, had 
to be postponed indefinitely, documents issued in 
connection with it are still being published. Na- 
tional monographs on Poland and Bulgaria are 
attractively illustrated and include information on 
such matters as population, education, peasant art, 
economic problems, and other matters. 


Schools in Sweden are controlled by a Board of 
Education under the government ministry for 
Public Worship. A large share of all school and 


university expenses is paid by the state, and in- 
struction in schools and most universities is free. 
The University of Upsala dates from 1477; the 
first secondary school was established as long ago 
as 1623. In the far north nomad Lapps are pro- 
vided with teachers who share in the migrations 
of the people. 


Most of England’s southeast coast birds are re- 
ported to have been driven away by the noise of 
guns and air-battles. Even the sparrows flee. The 
result is a plague of caterpillars which harasses 
gardeners. Only the sea gulls return to the coast 
after the battles. 


In July the economic and finance departments 
of the League of Nations accepted the invitation 
of Princeton University to move there for the 
duration of the European war. On the same 
date M. Joseph Avenol resigned his office of Sec- 
retary-General of the League, which he had held 
since 1933 when he succeeded Sir Eric Drummond. 
The directorate of the Secretariat was entrusted 
to a committee of three high officials. 


A movement for the federation of seven Arabian 
states was reported lately from the Near East. 
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Saudi Arabia, Yamen, Egypt, Iraq and possibly 
Palestine, Trans-Jordan and Syria are included: 
“The seven ‘Arab States’ cover an area of roughly 
1,600,000 square miles, holding more than 30,000,- 
000 people. Included is nearly all of the vast 
Arabian peninsula, with Egypt just across the Red 
Sea, Iraq pressing against Southeast Turkey, and 
the other lands on or near the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean seaboard.” 


“India Today” reports Gandhi as_ saying, 
“Thanks to Imperial policy, unarmed India is left 
wholly unprotected except by British bayonets and 
Indian soldiers which British power has brought 
into being. It is a position humiliating alike to 
Britain and India. I am personally not concerned 
because if I carry India with me I would want 
nothing beyond a police force for protection 
against dacoits and the like. But so far as defense 
is concerned unarmed and peaceful India would 
rely on the goodwill of the whole world. But I 
admit that it is only a day-dream at the present 
moment.” 


Old residents of the Province of Szechwan, in far 
west of China, say that more changes have taken 
place in the Hsien cities (district or county seats) of 
the province within the past two years than in 
the previous twenty. The cities are cleaner and 
better governed, officials are pushing education 
and instituting reforms throughout the districts; 
new land surveys are being made and the taxation 
system being overhauled; almost every city now 
boasts a newspaper. At present the magistrate 
of the county is still a government appointee but 
a definite effort is being made to train the people 
in democratic methods. 


The commercial agreement between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. was renewed for the 
fourth in August, 1940. For 
eleven months of the last year Russia had 
bought upwards of sixty-seven million dollars 
worth of United States goods and sold this coun- 
try about twenty-four millions. 


successive year 


After acquiring the right from England to 
lease air and naval bases in Newfoundland, the 
islands of Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. 
Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua and British Guiana, 
the Department of State informed representa- 
tives of other American governments as follows: 
“The resulting facilities at these bases will, of 
course, be made available alike to all American 
republics on the fullest cooperative basis for the 
common defense of the hemisphere and in entire 
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harmony with the spirit of the pronouncements 
made and the understandings reached at the con- 
ferences of Lima, Panama, and Habana.” 


A commission to study the organization of 
peace after this war ends was formed last winter 
by the American Association of University 
Women, American Union for Concerted Peace 
Efforts, The Church Peace Union, League of Na- 
tions Association, the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations and the 
World Citizens Association. It proposes to fur- 
nish this fall a study outline based upon recom- 
mendations from many experts and study groups. 

Immediate construction of several national 
“non-stop, lighted, super-safety highways three 
crossing the country east and west, six running 
north and south,” is advocated by the National 
Super-safety Highway Committee. Two bills are 
now in the Senate and the House proposing such 
a plan. Arguments for it claim that it is self- 
liquidating, will give employment, directly or in- 
directly, to nearly every worker in the country, 
and that it will ensure rapid, safe military or civil 
transportation between strategic points in the 
country. 


Arrangements have been made by the depart- 
ments of State and Justice to reduce to a mini- 
mum the legal requirements for the admission to 
this country of refugee children from Europe. 
Either a visitor’s visa or a quota visa will be 
issued to each child under sixteen who will be 
selected without regard to his financial circum- 
stances, but sponsored for care and maintenance 


by the United States Committee for Care of 
European children or other similar charitable 
corporation. 


Five temporary American consulates have lately 
been established in Canada to supplement previous 
consulates in visa services. This became necessary 
because of an executive order, in June, requiring 
all aliens entering the United States to possess 
documents of identity and nationality and to 
have also a visa granted by an American consulate 
official. 


The imaginary “Good Neighbor Tour” of 
Latin America which the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Pan American Union 
conducted so successfully last fall and winter 
will be repeated this year. The “Tour” is an un- 
usual and valuable course of study on the 
twenty republics of Latin America and takes the 
form of an imaginary visit to those countries. 
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The itinerary is divided into twenty programs, an 
outline of which is supplied to each club that sub- 
scribes a registration fee of $2. In addition ten 
volumes of documentary material to use in 
working up programs are provided and a year’s 
subscription to the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, which is an attractive, illustrated, monthly 
magazine. 


Student and professor exchanges have now 
been arranged with five of the American republics 
under the Buenos Aires Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. In 
addition to two American students who are al- 
ready in Chile, fellowships have been awarded to 
students of the United States by the Governments 
of Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Panama 
and Venezuela. The Government of Venezuela 
has agreed to receive an exchange professor from 
the United States and negotiations are in progress 
concerning similar decisions made by several other 
countries. 
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Plans are taking concrete form for the establish- 
ment of three new inter-American Commissions to 
further closer economic relationship among the 


twenty-one American republics. They will work 
on problems of rubber production, tropical agri- 
culture and soil-conservation. The recently es- 
tablished American Society of Agricultural 
Sciences will doubtless be of great service to 
technicians in these fields. 


A foreign Doctor with the Chinese Red Cross 
Medical Relief Corps is credited with the follow- 
ing statement: “On my return to Kian I hear 
that the Japanese are fighting desperately in 
Shansi and North Hupeh, but without success, 
it seems. Meanwhile this big, ant-like community 
in Western China is living on, eating and starving, 
begetting many ciildren, trading, building and 
re-building bombed cities, an immense hive of 
activity which takes no notice of the Japanese 
New Order. Poor Japanese! This is not the 
country for blitzkrieg.” 





Selective Service and 


Training Act of 1940 


(Signed by President Roosevelt, September 16, 1940) 
PRINCIPLES 


“That (a) the Congress hereby declares that it 
is imperative to increase and train the personnel 
of the armed forces of the United States. 

“(b) The Congress further declares that in a 
free society the obligations and privileges of mili- 
tary training and service should be shared gen- 
erally in accordance with a fair and just system 
of selective compulsory military training and 
service. 

“(c) The Congress further declares, in accord- 
ance with our traditional military policy as ex- 
pressed in the National Defense Act of 1916, as 
amended, that it is essential that the strength and 
organization of the National Guard, as an integral 
part of the first-line defenses of this Nation, be 
at all times maintained and assured. To this end, 
it is the intent of the Congress that whenever the 
Congress shall determine that troops are needed 
for the national security in excess of those of the 
Regular Army and those in active training and 
service under section 3 (b), the National Guard 
of the United States, or such part thereof as may 
be necessary, shall be ordered to active Federal 
service and continued therein so long as such 
necessity exists. 


Must REGISTER 


“Sec. 2. Except as otherwise provided in this 


Act, it shall be the duty of every male citizen of 


the United States, and of every male alien residing 
in the United States, who, on the day or days 
fixed for the first or any subsequent registration, 
is between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-six, 
to present himself for and submit to registration 
at such time or times and place or places, and 
in such manner and in such age group or groups, 
as shall be determined by rules and regulations 
prescribed hereunder. 


PRESIDENT May INpbuctT 


“Sec. 3. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, every male citizen of the United States, and 
every male alien residing in the United States who 
has declared his intention to become such a citi- 
zen, between the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
six at the time fixed for his registration, shall be 
liable for training and service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States. The President is au- 
thorized from time to time, whether or not a state 
of war exists, to select and induct into the land 
and naval forces of the United States for training 
and service, in the manner provided in this Act, 
such number of men as in his judgment is required 
for such forces in the national interest: Provided, 
That within the limits of the quota determined 
under section 4 (b) for the subdivision in which 
he resides, any person, regardless of race or color, 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-six, shall 
be afforded an opportunity to volunteer for induc- 
tion into the land or naval forces of the United 
States for the training and service prescribed in 
subsection (b), but no person who so volunteers 
shall be inducted for such training and service so 
long as he is deferred after classification: Provided 
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further, That no man shall be inducted for train- 
ing and service under this Act unless and until he 
is acceptable to the land or naval forces for such 
training and service and his physical and mental 
fitness for such training and service has been satis- 
factorily determined: Provided further, That no 
men shall be inducted for such training and service 
until adequate provision shall have been made for 
such shelter, sanitary facilities, water supplies, heat- 
ing and lighting arrangements, medical care, and 
hospital accommodations, for such men, as may be 
determined by the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, as the case may be, to be essen- 
tial to public and personal health: Provided fur- 
ther, That except in time of war there shall not be 
in active training or service in the land forces of 
the United States at any one time under subsection 
(b) more than nine hundred thousand men in- 
ducted under the provisions of this Act. The 
men inducted into the land or naval forces for 
training and service under this Act shall be as- 
signed to camps or units of such forces. 

“(b) Each man inducted under the provisions 
of subsection (a) shall serve for a training and 
service period of twelve consecutive months, unless 
sooner discharged, except that whenever the Con- 
gress has declared that the national interest is im- 
periled, such twelve-month period may be ex- 
tended by the President to such time as may be 
necessary in the interests of national defense. 

“(c) Each such man, after the completion of his 
period of training and service under subsection 
(b), shall be transferred to a reserve component 
of the land or naval forces of the United States; 
and until he attains the age of forty-five, or until 
the expiration of a period of ten years after such 
transfer, or until he is discharged from such reserve 
component, whichever occurs first, he shall be 
deemed to be a member of such reserve component 
and shall be subject to such additional training 
and service as may now or hereafter be prescribed 
by law: Provided, That any man who completes 
at least twelve months’ training and service in the 
land forces under subsection (b), and who there- 
after serves satisfactorily in the Regular Army or 
in the active National Guard for a period of at 
least two years, shall, in time of peace, be relieved 
from any liability to serve in any reserve com- 
ponent of the land or naval forces of the United 
States and from further liability for the training 
and service under subsection (b), but nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to prevent any 
such man, while in a reserve component of such 
forces, from being ordered or called to active duty 
in such forces. 

“(d) With respect to the men inducted for train- 
ing and service under this Act there shall be paid, 
allowed, and extended the same pay, allowances, 
pensions, disability and death compensation, and 
other benefits as are provided by law in the case 
of other enlisted men of like grades and length 
of service of that component of the land or naval 
forces to which they are assigned, and after trans- 
fer to a reserve component of the land or naval 
forces as provided in subsection (c) there shall be 
paid, allowed, and extended with respect to them 
the same benefits as are provided by law in like 
cases with respect to other members of such reserve 
component. Men in such training and service and 
men who have been so transferred to reserve com- 
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ponents shall have an opportunity to qualify for 
promotion. 

“(e) Persons inducted into the land forces of 
the United States under this Act shall not be em- 
ployed beyond the limits of the Western Hemi- 
sphere except in the Territories and possessions of 
the United States, including the Philippine Islands, 

“(f) Nothing contained in this or any other Act 
shall be construed as forbidding the payment of 
compensation by any person, firm, or corporation 
to persons inducted into the land or naval forces 
of the United States for training and service under 
this Act, or to members of the reserve components 
of such forces now or hereafter on any type of 
active duty, who, prior to their induction or com- 
mencement of active duty, were receiving com- 
pensation from such person, firm, or corporation. 


RULES 


“Sec. 4. (a) The selection of men for training 
and service under section 3 (other than those who 
are voluntarily inducted pursuant to this Act) shall 
be made in an impartial manner, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe, 
from the men who are liable for such training and 
service and who at the time of selection are regis- 
tered and classified but not deferred or exempted: 
Provided, That in the selection and training of men 
under this Act, and in the interpretation and execu- 
tion of the provisions of this Act, there shall be 
no discrimination against any person on account 
of race or color. 

“(b) Quotas of men to be inducted for training 
and service under this Act shall be determined for 
each State, Territory, and the District of Colum- 
bia, and for subdivisions thereof, on the basis of 
the actual number of men in the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, and the 
subdivisions thereof, who are liable for such train- 
ing and service but who are not deferred after 
classification, except that credits shall be given in 
fixing such quotas for residents of such subdivi- 
sions who are in the land and naval forces of the 
United States on the date fixed for determining 
such quotas. After such quotas are fixed, credits 
shall be given in filling such quotas for residents 
of such subdivisions who subsequently become 
members of such forces. Until the actual numbers 
necessary for determining the quotas are known, 
the quotas may be based on estimates, and subse- 
quent adjustments therein shall be made wher 
such actual numbers are known. All computations 
under this subsection shall be made in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe. 

EXczPTIONS 


“Sec. 5. (a) Commissioned officers, warrant offi- 
cers, pay clerks, and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast 
Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the federally recognized active 
National Guard, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the 
Regular Army Reserve, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
the Naval Reserve, and the Marine Corps Reserve; 
cadets, United States Military Academy; midship- 
men, United States Naval Academy; cadets, 
United States Coast Guard Academy; men who 
have been accepted for admittance (commencing 
with the academic year next succeeding such ac- 
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ceptance) to the United States Military Academy 
as cadets, to the United States Naval Academy as 
midshipmen, or to the United States Coast Guard 
Academy as cadets, but only during the continu- 
ance of such acceptance; cadets of the advanced 
course, senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps or Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; 
and diplomatic representatives, technical attachés 
of foreign embassies and legations, consuls general, 
consuls, vice consuls, and consular agents of for- 
eign countries, residing in the United States, who 
are not citizens of the United States, and who have 
not declared their intention to become citizens of 
the United States, shall not be required to be regis- 
tered under section 2 and shall be relieved from 
liability for training and service under section 
3 (b). 

“(b) In time of peace, the following persons shall 
be relieved from liability to serve in any reserve 
component of the land or naval forces of the 
United States and from liability for training and 
service under section 3 (b)— 

“(1) Any man who shall have satisfactorily 
served for at least three consecutive years in the 
Regular Army before or after or partially before 
and partially after the time fixed for registration 
under section 2. 

“(2) Any man who as a member of the active 
National Guard shall have satisfactorily served 
for at least one year in active Federal service in the 
Army of the United States, and subsequent thereto 
for at least two consecutive years in the Regular 
Army or in the active National Guard, before or 
after or partially before and partially after the 
time fixed for registration under section 2. 

“(3) Any man who is in the active National 
Guard at the time fixed for registration under sec- 
tion 2, and who shall have satisfactorily served 
therein for at least six consecutive years, before or 
after or partially before and partially after the 
time fixed for such registration. 

“(4) Any man who is in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps on the eligible list at the time fixed for regis- 
tration under section 2, and who shall have satis- 
factorily served therein on the eligible list for at 
least six consecutive years, before or after or par- 
tially before and partially after the time fixed for 
such registration: Provided, That nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to prevent the per- 
sons enumerated in this subsection, while in re- 
serve components of the land or naval forces of 
the United States, from being ordered or called to 
active duty in such forces. 

“(c) (1) The Vice President of the United 
States, the Governors of the several States and 
Territories, members of the legislative bodies of 
the United States and of the several States and 
Territories, judges of the courts of record of the 
United States and of the several States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, shall, while 
holding such offices, be deferred from training and 
service under this Act in the land and naval forces 
of the United States. 

“(2) The President is authorized, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to pro- 
vide for the deferment from training and service 
under this Act in the land and naval forces of the 
United States, of any person holding an office 
(other than an office described in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection) under the United States or any 
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State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
whose continued service in such office is found in 
accordance with section 10 (a) (2) to be necessary 
to the maintenance of the public health, safety, or 
interest. 

“(d) Regular or duly ordained ministers of reli- 
gion and students who are preparing for the minis- 
try in theological or divinity schools recognized 
as such for more than one year prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, shall be exempt from train- 
ing and service (but not from registration) under 
this Act. 

“(e) The President is authorized, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to pro- 
vide for the deferment from training and service 
under this Act in the land and naval forces of the 
United States of those men whose employment in 
industry, agriculture, or other occupations or em- 
ployment, or whose activity in other endeavors, 
is found in accordance with section 10 (a) (2) to 
be necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest. The President is also 
authorized, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to provide for the deferment from 
training and service under this Act in the land and 
naval forces of the United States (1) of those men 
in a status with respect to persons dependent upon 
them for support which renders their deferment 
advisable, and (2) of those men found to be physi- 
cally, mentally, or morally deficient or defective. 
No deferment from such training and service shall 
be made in the case of any individual except upon 
the basis of the status of such individual, and no 
such deferment shall be made of individuals by 
occupational groups or of groups of individuals in 
any plant or institution. 

“(f) Any person who, during the year 1940, 
entered upon attendance for the academic year 
1940-1941— 

“(1) at any college or university which grants a 
degree in arts or science, to pursue a course of 
instruction satisfactory completion of which is 
prescribed by such college or university as a pre- 
requisite to either of such degrees; or 

“(2) at any university described in paragraph 
(1), to pursue a course of instruction to the pur- 
suit of which a degree in arts or science is pre- 
scribed by such university as a prerequisite ; 
and who, while pursuing such course of instruc- 
tion at such college or university, is selected for 
training and service under this Act prior to the 
end of such academic year, or prior to July 1, 
1941, whichever occurs first, shall, upon his request, 
be deferred from induction into the land or naval 
forces for such training and service until the end 
of such academic year, but in no event later than 
July 1, 1941. 

“(g) Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to require any person to be subject to com- 
batant training and service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States who, by reason of reli- 
gious training and belief, is conscientiously opposed 
to participation in war in any form. Any such 
person claiming such exemption from combatant 
training and service because of such conscientious 
objections whose claim is sustained by the local 
board shall, if he is inducted into the land or naval 
forces under this Act, be assigned to noncombatant 
service as defined by the President, or shall, if he 
is found to be conscientiously opposed to participa- 
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tion in such noncombatant service, in lieu of such 
induction, be assigned to work of national impor- 
tance under civilian direction. Any such person 
claiming such exemption from combatant training 
and service because of such conscientious objec- 
tions shall, if such claim is not sustained by the 
local board, be entitled to an appeal to the appro- 
priate appeal board provided for in section 10 (a) 
(2). Upon the filing of such appeal with the ap- 
peal board, the appeal board shall forthwith refer 
the matter to the Department of Justice for in- 
quiry and hearing by the Department or the proper 
agency thereof. After appropriate inquiry by such 
agency, a hearing shall be held by the Department 
of Justice with respect to the character and good 
faith of the objections of the nerson concerned, 
and such person shall be notified of the time and 
place of such hearing. The Department shall, after 
such hearing, if the objections are found to be 
sustained, recommend to the appeal board (1) 
that if the objector is inducted into the land or 
naval forces under this Act, he shall be assigned to 
noncombatant service as defined by the President, 
or (2) that if the objector is found to be conscien- 
tiously opposed to participation in such noncom- 
batant service, he shall in lieu of such induction be 
assigned to work of national importance under 
civilian direction. If after such hearing the De- 
partment finds that his objections are not sus- 
tained, it shall recommend to the appeal board 
that such objections be not sustained. The appeal 
board shall give consideration to but shall not be 
bound to follow the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Justice together with the record on 
appeal from the local board in making its decision. 
Each person whose claim for exemption from com- 
batant training and service because of conscientious 
objections is sustained shall be listed by the local 
board on a register of conscientious objectors. 

“(h) No exception from registration, or exemp- 
tion or deferment from training and service, under 
this Act, shall continue after the cause therefor 
ceases to exist. 

“Sec. 6. The President shall have authority to 
induct into the land and naval forces of the United 
States under this Act no greater number of men 
than the Congress shall hereafter make specific 
appropriation for from time to time. 


FURTHER PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 7. No bounty shall be paid to induce any 
person to enlist in or be inducted into the land or 
naval forces of the United States: Provided, That 
the clothing or enlistment allowances authorized 
by law shall not be regarded as bounties within 
the meaning of this section. No person liable for 
service in such forces shall be permitted or allowed 
to furnish a substitute for such service; no sub- 
stitute as such shall be received, enlisted, en- 
rolled, or inducted into the land or naval forces 
of the United States; and no person liable for 
training and service in such forces under section 3 
shall be permitted to escape such training and 
service or be discharged therefrom prior to the 
expiration of his period of such training and serv- 
ice by the payment of money or any other valuable 
thing whatsoever as consideration for his release 
from such training and service or liability there- 
for. 
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“Sec. 8. (a) Any person inducted into the land 
or naval forces under this Act for training and serv- 
ice, who, in the judgment of those in authority 
over him, satisfactorily completes his period of 
training and service under section 3 (b) shall be 
entitled to a certificate to that effect upon the com- 
pletion of such period of training and service. 
which shall include a record of any special pro- 
ficiency or merit attained. In addition, each such 
person who is inducted into the land or naval 
forces under this Act for training and service shall 
be given a physical examination at the beginning 
of such training and service and a medical state- 
ment showing any physical defects noted upon 
such examination; and upon the completion of his 
period of training and service under section 3 (b), 
each such person shall be given another physical 
examination and shall be given a medical state- 
ment showing any injuries, illnesses or disabilities 
suffered by him during such period of training 
and service. 

“(b) In the case of any such person who, in 
order to perform such training and service, has left 
or leaves a position, other than a temporary posi- 
tion, in the employ of any employer and who (1) 
receives such certificate, (2) is still qualified to 
perform the duties of such position, and (3) makes 
application for reemployment within forty days 
after he is relieved from such training and service— 

“(A) if such position was in the employ of the 
United States Government, its Territories or pos- 
sessions, or the District of Columbia, such person 
shall be restored to such position or to a position 
of like seniority, status, and pay; 

“(B) if such position was in the employ of a 
private employer, such employer shall restore such 
person to such position or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay unless the employer's 
circumstances have so changed as to make it im- 
possible or unreasonable to do so; 

“(C) if such position was in the employ of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, it is hereby 
declared to be the sense of the Congress that such 
person should be restored to such position or to a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay. 

“(c) Any person who is restored to a position in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph (A) 
or (B) of subsection (b) shall be considered as 
having been on furlough or leave of absence dur- 
ing his period of training and service in the land 
or naval forces, shall be so restored without loss 
of seniority, shall be entitled to participate in in- 
surance or other benefits offered by the employer 
pursuant to established rules and practices relating 
to employees on furlough or leave of absence in 
effect with the employer at the time such person 
was inducted into such forces, and shall not be dis- 
charged from such position without cause within 
one year after such restoration. 

“(d) Section 3 (c) of the joint resolution en- 
titled ‘Joint Resolution to strengthen the common 
defense and to authorize the President to order 
members and units of reserve components and re- 
tired personnel of the Regular Army into active 
military service’, approved August 27, 1940, is 
amended to read as follows: 

““(c) Any person who is restored to a position 
in accordance with the provisions of paragra 
(A) or (B) of subsection (b) shall be considered 
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as having been on furlough or leave of absence 
during his period of active military service, shall 
be so restored without loss of seniority, shall be 
entitled to participate in insurance or other benefits 
offered by the employer pursuant to established 
rules and practices relating to employees on fur- 
lough or leave of absence in effect with the em- 
ployer at the time such person was ordered into 
such service, and shall not be discharged from 
such position without cause within one year after 
such restoration.’ 

“(e) In case any private employer fails or re- 
fuses to comply with the provisions of subsection 
(b) or subsection (c), the district court of the 
United States for the district in which such private 
employer maintains a place of business shall have 
power, upon the filing of a motion, petition, or 
other appropriate pleading by the person entitled 
to the benefits of such provisions, to specifically 
require such employer to comply with such pro- 
visions, and, as an incident thereto, to compensate 
such person for any loss of wages or benefits suf- 
fered by reason of such employer’s unlawful ac- 
tion. The court shall order a speedy hearing in 
any such case and shall advance it on the calendar. 
Upon application to the United States district at- 
torney or comparable official for the district in 
which such private employer maintains a place of 
business, by any person claiming to be entitled to 
the benefits of such provisions, such United States 
district attorney or official, if reasonably satisfied 
that the person so applying is entitled to such 
benefits, shall appear and act as attorney for such 
person in the amicable adjustment of the claim or 
in the filing of any motion, petition, or other 
appropriate pleading and the prosecution thereof 
to specifically require such employer to comply 
with such provisions: Provided, That no fees or 
court costs shall be taxed against the person so 
applying for such benefits. 

“(f) Section 3 (d) of the joint resolution en- 
titled ‘Joint Resolution to strengthen the common 
defense and to authorize the President to order 
members and units of reserve components and re- 
tired personnel of the Regular Army into active 
military service’, approved August 27, 1940, is 
amended by inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence the following: ‘, and, as an 
incident thereto, to compensate such person for 
any loss of wages or benefits suffered by reason of 
such employer’s unlawful action’. 

“(g) The Director of Selective Service herein 
provided for shall establish a Personnel Division 
with adequate facilities to render aid in the re- 
placement in their former positions of, or in se- 
curing positions for, members of the reserve com- 
ponents of the land and naval forces of the United 
States who have satisfactorily completed any pe- 
riod of active duty, and persons who have satis- 
factorily completed any period of their training 
and service under this Act. 

“(h) Any person inducted into the land or naval 
forces for training and service under this Act shall, 
during the period of such training and service, be 
permitted to vote in person or by absentee ballot 
im any general, special, or primary election occur- 
ring in the State of which he is a resident, whether 
he is within or outside of such State at the time of 
such election, if under the laws of such State he is 
entitled so to vote in such election; but nothing in 
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this subsection shall be construed to require grant- 
ing to any such person a leave of absence for 
longer than one day in order to permit him to vote 
in person in any such election. 

“(i) It is the expressed policy of the Congress 
that whenever a vacancy is caused in the employ- 
ment rolls of any business or industry by reason 
of induction into the service of the United States 
of an employee pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act such vacancy shall not be filied by any person 
who is a member of the Communist Party or the 
German-American Bund. 


BUSINESS 


“Sec. 9. The President is empowered, through 
the head of the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment of the Government, in addition to the 
present authorized methods of purchase or pro- 
curement, to place an order with any individual, 
firm, association, company, corporation, or organ- 
ized manufacturing industry for such product or 
material as may be required, and which is of the 
nature and kind usually produced or capable of 
being produced by such individual, firm, company, 
association, corporation, or organized manufac- 
turing industry. 

“Compliance with all such orders for products or 
material shall be obligatory on any individual, 
firm, association, company, corporation, or organ- 
ized manufacturing industry or the responsible 
head or heads thereof and shall take precedence 
over all other orders and contracts theretofore 
placed with such individual, firm, company, asso- 
ciation, corporation or organized manulacturing 
industry, and any individual, firm, association, 
company, corporation, or organized manufacturing 
industry or the responsible head or heads thereof 
owning or operating any plant equipped for the 
manufacture of arms or ammunition or parts of 
ammunition, or any necessary supplies or equip- 
ment for the Army or Navy, and any individual, 
firm, association, company, corporation, or organ- 
ized manufacturing industry or the responsible 
head or heads thereof owning or operating any 
manufacturing plant, which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
shall be capable of being readily transformed into 
a plant for the manufacture of arms or ammuni- 
tion, or parts thereof, or other necessary supplies 
or equipment, who shall refuse to give to the 
United States such preference in the matter of the 
execution of orders, or who shall refuse to manu- 
facture the kind, quantity, or quality of arms or 
ammunition, or the parts thereof, or any neces- 
sary supplies or equipment, as ordered by the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, or 
who shall refuse to furnish such arms, ammunition, 
or parts of ammunition, or other supplies or 
equipment, at a reasonable price as determined by 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
as the case may be, then, and in either such case, 
the President, through the head of the War or 
Navy Departments of the Government, in addi- 
tion to the present authorized methods of purchase 
or procurement, is hereby authorized to take im- 
mediate possession of any such plant or plants, 
and through the appropriate branch, bureau, or 
department of the Army or Navy to manufacture 
therein such preduct or material as may be re- 
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quired, and any individual, firm, company, asso- 
ciation, or corporation, or organized manufactur- 
ing industry, or the responsible head or heads 
thereof, failing to comply with the provisions of 
this section shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and 
upon conviction shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not more than three years and a fine not 
exceeding $50,000. 

“The compensation to be paid to any individual, 
firm, company, association, corporation, or organ- 
ized manufacturing industry for its products or 
material, or as rental for use of any manufacturing 
plant while used by the United States, shall be fair 
and just: Provided, That nothing herein shall be 
deemed to render inapplicable existing State or 
Federal laws concerning the health, safety, secu- 
rity, and employment standards of the employees 
in such plant. 

“The first and second provisos in section 8 (b) 
of the Act entitled ‘An Act to expedite national 
defense, and for other purposes,’ approved June 
28, 1940 (Public Act Numbered 671, Seventy-sixth 
Congress), are hereby repealed. 


PRESIDENT’S POWERS 


“Sec. 10. (a) The President is authorized— 

“(1) to prescribe the necessary rules and regula- 
tions to carry out the provisions of this Act; 

“(2) to create and establish a Selective Service 
System, and shall provide for the classification of 
registrants and of persons who volunteer for in- 
duction under this Act on the basis of availability 
for training and service, and shall establish within 
the Selective Service System civilian local boards 
and such other civilian agencies, including appeal 
boards and agencies of appeal, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. There 
shall be created one or more local boards in each 
county or political subdivision corresponding 
thereto of each State, Territory, and the District 
of Columbia. Each local board shall consist of 
three or more members to be appointed by the 
President, from recommendations made by the re- 
spective Governors or comparable executive of- 
ficials. No member of any such local board shall 
be a member of the land or naval forces of the 
United States, but each member of any such Jocal 
board shall be a civilian who is a citizen of the 
United States residing in the county or political 
subdivision corresponding thereto in which such 
local board has jurisdiction under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the President. Such local 
boards under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the President, shall have power within their re- 
spective jurisdictions to hear and determine, sub- 
ject to the right of appeal to the appeal boards 
herein authorized, all questions or claims with re- 
spect to inclusion for, or exemption or deferment 
from, training and service under this Act of all 
individuals within the jurisdiction of such local 
boards. The decisions of such local boards shall be 
final except where an appeal is authorized in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe. Appeal boards and agen- 
cies of appeal within the Selective Service System 
shall be composed of civilians who are citizens of 
the United States. No person who is an officer, 
member, agent, or employee of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, or any such local or appeal board or 
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other agency, shall be excepted from registration, 
or deferred from training and service, as provided 
for in this Act, by reason of his status as such 
officer, member, agent or employee; 

“(3) to appoint by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and fix the compensation at 
a rate not in excess of $10,000 per annum, of a 
Director of Selective Service who shall be directly 
responsible to him and to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of such. other officers, agents, and em- 
pdoyees as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act: Provided, That any officer 
on the active or retired list of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or of any reserve 
component thereof or any officer or employee of 
any department or agency of the United States 
who may be assigned or detailed to any office or 
position to carry out the provisions of this Act 
(except to offices or positions on local boards, ap- 
peal boards, or agencies of appeal established or 
created pursuant to section 10 (a) (2) may serve 
in and perform the functions of such office or 
position without loss of or prejudice to his status 
as such officer in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard or reserve component thereof, or 
as such officer or employee in any department or 
agency of the United States: Provided further, 
That any person so appointed, assigned or detailed 
to a position the compensation in respect of which 
is at a rate in excess of $5,000 per annum shall be 
appointed, assigned or detailed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate: Provided fur- 
ther, That the President may appoint necessary 
clerical and stenographic employees for local 
boards and fix their compensation without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and 
without regard to the provisions of civil-service 
laws. 

(4) to utilize the services of any or all depart- 
ments and any and all officers or agents of the 
United States and to accept the services of all of- 
ficers and agents of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia and _ subdivisions 
thereof in the execution of this Act; and 

“(5) to purchase such printing, binding, and 
blankbook work from public, commercial, or pri- 
vate printing establishments or binderies upon or- 
ders placed by the Public Printer or upon waivers 
issued in accordance with section 12 of the Print- 
ing Act approved January 12, 1895, as amended 
by the Act of July 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 475), and to 
obtain by purchase, loan, or gift, such equipment 
and supplies for the Selective Service System as he 
may deem necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act, with or without advertising or formal 
contract; and 

“(6) to prescribe eligibility, rules, and regula- 
tions governing the parole for service in the land 
or naval forces, or for any other special service 
established pursuant to this Act, of any person 
convicted of a violation of any of the provisions 
of this Act. 

“(b) The President is further authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
delegate and provide for the delegation of any 
authority vested in him under this Act to such 
officers, agents, or persons as he may designate or 
appoint for such purpose or as may be designated 
or appointed for such purpose pursuant to such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe. 
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“(c) In the administration of this Act volun- 
tary services may be accepted. Correspondence 
necessary in the execution of this Act may be 
carried in official penalty envelopes. 

“(d) The Chief of Finance, United States Army, 
is hereby designated, empowered, and directed to 
act as the fiscal, disbursing, and accounting agent 
of the Director of Selective Service in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 


PENALTIES 


“Sec. 11. Any person charged as herein provided 
with the duty of carrying out any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, or the rules or regulations made 
or directions given thereunder, who shall know- 
ingly fail or neglect to perform such duty, and any 
person charged with such duty, or having and 
exercising any authority under said Act, rules, 
regulations, or directions who shall knowingly 
make, or be a party to the making, of any false, 
improper, or incorrect registration, classification, 
physical or mental examination, deferment, in- 
duction, enrollment, or muster, and any person 
who shall knowingly make, or be a party to the 
making of, any false statement or certificate as to 
the fitness or unfitness or liability or nonliability 
of himself or any other person for service under 
the provisions of this Act, or rules, regulations, or 
directions made pursuant thereto, or who other- 
wise evades registration or service in the land or 
naval forces or any of the requirements of this 
Act, or who knowingly counsels, aids, or abets 
another to evade registration or service in the Jand 
or naval forces or any of the requirements of this 
Act, or of said rules, regulations, or directions, or 
who in any manner shall knowingly fail or neglect 
to perform any duty required of him under or in 
the execution of this Act, or rules or regulations 
made pursuant to this Act, or any person or per- 
sons who shall knowingly hinder or interfere in 
any way by force or violence with the administra- 
tion of this Act or the rules or regulations made 
pursuant thereto, or conspire to do so, shall, upon 
conviction in the district court of the United States 
having jurisdiction thereof, be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than five years or a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, or if subject to military or naval 
law may be tried by court-martial, and, on con- 
viction, shall suffer such punishment as a court- 
martial may direct. No person shall be tried by any 
military or naval court-martial in any case arising 
under this Act unless such person has been actually 
inducted for the training and service prescribed 
under this Act or unless he is subject to trial by 
court-martial under laws in force prior to the en- 
actment of this Act. Precedence shall be given by 
courts to the trial of cases arising under this Act. 


PayMENTs, Etc. 


“Sec. 12. (a) The monthly base pay of enlisted 
men of the Army and the Marine Corps shall be as 
follows: Enlisted men of the first grade, $126; en- 
listed men of the second grade, $84; enlisted men 
of the third grade, $72; enlisted men of the fourth 
grade, $60; enlisted men of the fifth grade, $54; 
enlisted men of the sixth grade, $36; enlisted men 
of the seventh grade, $30; except that the monthly 
base pay of enlisted men with less than four 
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months’ service during their first enlistment period 
and of enlisted men of the seventh grade whose 
inefficiency or other unfitness has been determined 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively, 
shall be $21. The pay for specialists’ ratings, which 
shall be in addition to monthly base pay, shall be 
as follows: First class, $30; second class, $25; 
third class, $20; fourth class, $15; fifth class, $6; 
sixth class, $3. Enlisted men of the Army and the 
Marine Corps shall receive, as a permanent addi- 
tion to their pay, an increase of 10 per centum of 
their base pay and pay for specialists’ ratings upon 
completion of the first four years of service, and 
an additional increase of 5 per centum of such 
base pay and pay for specialists’ ratings for each 
four years of service thereafter, but the total of 
such increases shall not exceed 25 per centum. En- 
listed men of the Navy shall be entitled to receive 
at least the same pay and allowances as are pro- 
vided for enlisted men in similar grades in the 
Army and Marine Corps. 

“(b) The pay for specialists’ rating received by 
an enlisted man of the Army or the Marine Corps 
at the time of his retirement shall be included in 
the computation of his retired pay. 

“(c) The pay of enlisted men of the sixth grade 
of the National Guard for each armory drill pe- 
riod, and for each day of participation in exercises 
under sections 94, 97, and 99 of the National De- 
fense Act, shall be $1.20. 

“(d) No back pay or allowances shall accrue by 
reason of this Act for any period prior to October 
1, 1940. 

“(e) Nothing in this Act shall operate to reduce 
the pay now being received by any retired enlisted 
man. 

“(f) The provisions of this section shall be effec- 
tive on and after October 1, 1940. Thereafter all 
laws and parts of laws insofar as the same are in- 
consistent herewith or in conflict with the provi- 
sions hereof are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 13. (a) The benefits of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Relief Act, approved March 8, 1918, 
are hereby extended to all persons inducted into 
the land or naval forces under this Act, and to all 
members of any reserve component of such forces 
now or hereafter on active duty for a period of 
more than one month; and, except as hereinafter 
provided, the provisions of such Act of March 8, 
1918, shall be effective for such purposes. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the following provisions of such Act of 
March 8, 1918, shall be inoperative: Section 100; 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (5) of section 101; ar- 
ticle 4; article 5; paragraph (2) of section 601; 
and section 603; 

“(2) the term ‘persons in military service’, when 
used in such Act of March 8, 1918, shall be deemed 
to mean persons inducted into the land or naval 
forces under this Act and all members of any re- 
serve component of such forces now or hereafter 
on active duty for a period of more than one 
month; 

“(3) the term ‘period of military service’, when 
used in such Act of March 8, 1918, when applicable 
with respect to any such person, shall be deemed 
to mean the period beginning with the date of en- 
actment of this Act, or the date on which such per- 
son is inducted into such forces under this Act for 
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any period of training and service or is ordered to 
such active duty, whichever is the later, and end- 
ing sixty days after the date on which such period 
of training and service or active duty terminates. 

“(4) The term ‘date of approval of this Act’, 
when used in such Act of March 8, 1918, shall be 
deemed to mean the date of enactment of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940. 

“(c) Article III of such Act of March 8, 1918, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 303. Nothing contained in section 301 
shall prevent the termination or cancellation of a 
contract referred to in such section, nor the repos- 
session or retention of property purchased or re- 
ceived under such contract, pursuant to a mutual 
agreement of the parties thereto, or their assignees, 
if such agreement is executed in writing subsequent 
to the making of such contract and during the 
period of military service of the person concerned.’ 

“Sec. 14. (a) Every person shall be deemed to 
have notice of the requirements of this Act upon 
publication by the President of a proclamation or 
other public notice fixing a time for any registra- 
tion under section 2. 

“(b) If any provision of this Act, or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circumstance, is 
held invalid, the remainder of the Act, and the ap- 
plication of such provision to other persons or cir- 
cumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to repeal, amend, or suspend the laws now 
in force authorizing voluntary enlistment or reen- 
listment in the land and naval forces of the United 
States, including the reserve components thereof. 


DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 15. When used in this Act— 
“(a) The term ‘between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-six’ shall refer to men who have at- 
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tained the twenty-first anniversary of the day of 
their birth and who have not attained the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of the day of their birth; and 
other terms designating different age groups shall 
be construed in a similar manner. 

“(b) The term ‘United States’, when used in a 
geographical sense, shall be deemed to mean the 
several States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

“(c) The term ‘dependent’ when used with re- 
spect to a person registered under the provisions 
of this Act includes only an individual (1) who js 
dependent in fact on such person for support in a 
reasonable manner, and (2) whose support in such 
a manner depends on income earned by such per- 
son in a business, occupation, or employment. 

“(d) The terms ‘land or naval forces’ and ‘land 
and naval forces’ shall be deemed to include avia- 
tion units of such forces. 

“(e) The term ‘district court of the United 
States’ shall be deemed to include the courts of 
the United States for the Territories and the posses- 
sions of the United States. 

“Sec. 16. (a) Except as provided in this Act, all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this Act are hereby suspended to the 
extent of such conflict for the period in which 
this Act shall be in force. 

“(b) All the provisions of this Act, except the 
provisions of sections 3 (c), 3 (d), 8 (g), and 12, 
shall become inoperative and cease to apply on 
and after May 15, 1945, except as to offenses com- 
mitted prior to such date, unless this Act is con- 
tinued in effect by the Congress. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 17. This Act shall take effect immediately. 

“Sec. 18. This Act may be cited as the ‘Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940’.” 
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By M. S. Call 


Tue PuiLosopuy or History. By Emil Schwartz. 
Pp. 98. Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 
1940. Price $1.50. 


This little posthumous book is a young man’s 
freshly thoughtful contemplation of the meaning 
to be extracted from history. He finds that events 
seem to move in a cycle spiral along the centuries. 
Far up on the curve Monarchism is followed by 
Nationalism, where we now are. Next, he be- 
lieves, we should expect to find Regionalism be- 
fore anything like Internationalism can rise. To 
try to force events out of their natural sequence 
is always disastrous and accomplishes nothing. 
His theory is compactly stated and illustrated 
with simple graphs. The theory gains interest be- 





cause this study was completed before the out- 
break of the present war. 


Tue BACKGROUND TO THE Russo-FINNIsH CoN- 
FLICT IN THE LIGHT OF INTERNATIONAL Law. 
Translation from an Inter-Scandinavian law 
review. Pp. 38. Stockholm, 1940. Pamphlet. 


Treaties guaranteeing frontiers between the 
U.S.S.R. and Finland, beginning with the ene of 
1920; non-aggression pacts and _ arbitration 
agreements are all here. Part II gives diplomatic 
documents from September, 1939, to the end of 
that year, compiled by leading jurists of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. The justice of Finland’s 
cause appears clearly from these documents, if 
proof were needed. 


Mositizinc Civitian America. By Harold J. 
Tobin and Percy W. Bidwell. Pp. 268 and in- 
dex. New York, Council on Fore?gn Relations, 
1940. Price $2.75. 


These authors state that about 75% of our na- 
tional effort in a new war would be civilian, 
leaving only 25% for military operaticns. For 
two years, Professor Tobin of Dartmouth Col- 
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and Professor Bidwell, now Director of 
Studies of the Council on Foreign Relations, have 
been delving into documents of the World War of 
1914-18 to find out what it would mean now to 
civilians in this democracy should war come. 
They have concerned themselves with propaganda 
and censorship, with economic planning and con- 
trols and at the same time with the preservation 
of our system of private enterprise and other 
civilian liberties—in fact, with the question, how 
can a democracy be efficient and remain demo- 
cratic and free? A very timely study searching 
and suggestive for this moment. 


PersONAL AGGRESSIVENESS AND Wak.. By E. F. M. 
Durbin and John Bowlby. Pp. 150 and in- 
dex. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1939. Price $1.50. 


Two British authors push back the search for 
the causes of war one stop beyond economics and 
dass struggle. Aggressive impulses versus the 
urge to cooperate are traced back into the human 
soul. Part II of the book, by Mr. Bowlby, con- 
tributes various anthropological studies and some 
findings of psycho-analysts among both children 
and adults. In Part I Mr. Durbin analyses the 
findings. It appears to these two writers that 
aggressive impulses can be vastly better directed, 
by a new but necessarily slow process of education 
both in family and community. We are not sure 
that their suggestions for a different handling of 
angry children would turn the trick, but they 
are certainly correct when they say that “the 
struggle for justice and a system of law that is 
sufficiently just to be accepted freely by all men 
is one of the central tasks of this generation.” 
The help of psychologists is welcome. 


News Is My Jos. By Edna Lee Booker. Pp. 369 
and index. New York, Macmillan, 1940. Price 
$3. 


In the year 1922, Miss Booker, now Mrs. John 
S. Potter, went to old China as a girl reporter for 
the International News Service. She was stationed 
in Shanghai and there made her first contacts and 
studied the Chinese language. This, her graphic 
story of personal experiences for the past eighteen 
years, is enriched with many historical and bio- 
graphical stories of places and persons she saw. 
Assignments took her all over China. She inter- 
viewed war-lords, statesmen, revolutionaries, 
leaders of women, of youth and representatives of 
the “New Life.” All the intricate pattern of newer 
Chinese political life came under her view and also 
its a under the impact of Japanese at- 
tack. 

Color, beauty of nature, ceremonials and ancient 
costumes give a feminine touch to the narrative; 
and one must not omit reference to two interesting 
weddings—her own and that of her friend, May- 
ling Soong, to Chiang Kai-Shek. In fact the book 
tells by means of personal narrative the story of 
— in process of modernization from 1922 to 

40. 


Tae New Wortp Orver. By H. G. Wells. Pp. 
145. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 
Price $1.50. 


(Review will appear in next number.) 
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Latin American Books 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 
1. The Native Background 


CosTUMES AND TEXTILES OF THE AZTEC INDIANS 
OF THE CUETZALAN REGION, PUEBLA, MEXICO. 
By Donald Bush Cordry and Dorothey M. 
Cordry. (Los Angeles: Southwest Museum, 
March 1940. Pp. 60. [Iilus.) 

Number 14 of the Southwest Museum Papers 
recording the results of several months research 
among the present-day Aztec Indians in the State 
of Puebla. 


A VARIATION OF SOUTHWESTERN PUEBLO CULTURE. 
By J. D. Jennings. (Santa Fe: Laboratory of 
Anthropology, April 1940. Pp. vi. 20 Illus.) 
A careful study of certain Indian remains in 

New Mexico issued as Bulletin No. 10, Technical 

Series of the Laboratory, together with an “An- 

alysis of the Skeletal Material” by Georg Neu- 

mann. 
2. European Background 


FreEpoM’s BattLe. By Alvarez del Vayo. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. Pp. xx. 381 Illus. 
$3.00.) 

The clearly told inside story of the Spanish 

Civil War and its aftermath by a great Spanish 

Republican statesman, writer, and diplomat. 


3. The Colonial Period 


THe REASON wHy COoLuMBus SAILED.. By Albert 
B. Donworth. (Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 
1939. Pp. xii. 130 Illus. $2.00.) 

An attempt to prove that Columbus was in- 
fluenced in his discovery of America by the Norse 
discoveries and by his own early voyage to Ire- 
land in 1477. 


Tue Lure or Gotp. Being the story of the five 
lost ships of Christopher Columbus. By William 
B. Goodwin. (Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 
1940. Pp. 215. Illus. Map. $2.00.) 

An attempt to locate the wrecks of Columbus’ 
lost ships and to show many new facts about the 
Admiral by an archaeologist and a seeker after 
the lost facts of history. 


TRAVELS OF Ruiz, Pavén AND DomsBey IN PERU 
AND CHILE (1777-1788). By Hipdédlito Ruiz 
with an Epilogue and official documents added 
by Agustin Jestis Barreiro. Translated by 
B. E. Dahlgren. (Chicago: Field Museum of 
Natural History, March 1940. Pp. 372. Maps. 
$3.50.) 

An account of an important botanical expedi- 
tion first published 140 years after the event 
(1931), and now translated into English; with 
appendices and six indices. 


TRABEAU’S NARRATIVE OF LOISEL’s EXPEDITION TO 
THE Upper Missouri. Edited by Annie Heloise 
Abel. Translated by Rose Abel Wright. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 272. Illus. $3.50.) 

The account of a French-Canadian trader with 
the Indians some 1200 miles up the Missouri River 
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in 1803 and 1804; first written as a report to the 
Spanish colonial authorities giving details about 
Indian life, etc., and the difficulties of frontier 
trade in a period of local international rivalry. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRANCISCANS IN 
SPANISH FLORIDA AND CUBA (1528-1841). By 
Maynard Geiger. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 140.) 

A scholarly and exceedingly helpful guide to the 
lives and works of more than 700 missionaries, by 
a writer of wide reputation; published as volume 
XXI of the Franciscan Studies. 


4. History, Description, and Travel 


Mexico Topay. A general picture of the ob- 
jectives and the achievements of our southern 
neighbor. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. 
(Philadelphia: The Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, volume CCVIII, 
March 1940. Pp. 252.) 

A symposium by authorities on Mexican affairs 
devoted to an understanding and an appreciation 
of contemporary Mexican problems; with a brief 
bibliography. 

EXPROPRIATION IN Mexico. THE FACTS AND THE 
Law. By Roscoe B. Gaither. (New York: 
William Morrow and Co., 1940. Pp. xii, 204. 
$2.00.) 

A review of Mexican oil legislation under the 
Constitution of 1917, treated in nine chapters; 
with a bibliography of cases before the Mexican 
Supreme Court; by a lawyer and a student of 
Mexican legal history. 

INFLATION AND REVOLUTION IN MExIco. ExXPERI- 
ENCE OF 1912-1917. By Edwin Walter Kem- 
merer. (Princeton: University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 173. $2.50.) 

An authoritative summary of monitary con- 
ditions in the most chaotic period in Mexican 
history, by an international expert on Latin Amer- 
ican financial problems. 


Tue Pocket GuiIpe TO THE West INDIES. By 
Sir Algernon Aspinall. (New York: Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xvi, 525. Illus. 
Maps. $3.75.) 

A revised edition of a standard and _indis- 
pensable guide covering the islands, the Guianas, 
British Honduras, Colombia, Venezuela, and the 
Panama Canal; with general information of all 
types and with numerous maps and illustrations. 


Tue East Coast oF SoutH AMeErRIcA. How to 
get the most out of your trip to Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, and Argentina. By Sydney 
A. Clark. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1940. Pp. xviii, 315. Illus. Maps. $3.00.) 
A travel account, told interestingly by a traveler 

of wide experience; well illustrated with beautiful 

photographs and numerous maps. 
5. International Relations 

DIPLOMACY AND THE BorpERLANDS. The Adams- 
Onis Treaty of 1819. By Philip Coolidge 
Brooks. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1939. Pp. x, 262. Illus.) 

A scholarly and detailed account of the Treaty 
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of 1819 between Spain and the United States 
centering around the activity of Spain and her 
minister to the United States, Luis de Onis, from 
1809-1819; with full bibliographies and docu- 
mentation. 


Capiz To Catuay. The story of the long struggle 
for a waterway across the American isthmus, 
By Niles P. DuVal, Jr. (Stanford: University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xx, 554. Illus. Maps. $5.00) 
A documented history, complete in one volume, 

of the long struggle for a canal route across 

America; with many illustrations and 13 appendi- 

ces including a detailed bibliography. 


HAITI AND THE UNITED STATES, 1714-1938. By 
Ludwell Lee Montague with a foreword by J. 
Fred Rippy. (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1940. Pp. xiv, 309. Maps. $3.00.) 

A timely and scholarly summary of an im- 
portant topic, with a background of Haitian 
domestic policy; carefully written from the 
sources. 


6. Stories for Children 


Tuta, A Lirtte Inpran Girt. By Jeanette Smith. 
(Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 
1940. Pp. 96. Illus.) 

The facts of Pueblo Indian life told interest- 
ingly for children by a person who has lived 
among them; excellently illustrated. 


Pepro. By Marjorie Flack and Kar! Larsson. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 
96. Illus. $2.00.) 

A colorful story about a present-day Mexican 
boy, age 10, who became a house-boy in the 
home of an American family in Mexico. 


7. Fiction for Adults 


Gunston Cotton in Mexico. By Rupert Gray- 
son. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 
1940. Pp. 283. $2.00.) 

An exciting Mexican adventure-mystery story 
about two English spies, complicated by local 
political intrigues and the beliefs and traditions of 
the Aztecs. 

8. Miscellaneous 


As Our Nericusors SEE Us. Readings in the re- 
lations of the United States and Latin America, 
1820-1940. Edited and compiled by 7. 4. 
Reynolds. (n. p., 1940. Pp. [vi], 317.) 

A useful collection of readings from widely 
scattered sources published between 1914 and 1940 
but dealing with the period since independence 
and emphasizing the Monroe Doctrine, Imperial- 
ism, and Pan Americanism. 


By Doris Karjona, Rose L. 
(Chicago: 
Illus. 


SPAIN AND AMERICA. 
Friedman, and Esther P. Carvajal. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1940. Pp. 510. 
Maps. $1.41.) 

A timely and well organized second year Span- 
ish textbook, grammar, and reader, devoted to the 
interest of students in Latin American civilization 
and history; excellently illustrated. 
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